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I 

UNIONIZATION  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  A 
UNIVERSITY  TEACHER.^ 

We  teachers  in  America  are  now  confronted  with  a  specific 
social  problem.  We  have  long  been  conscious  of  the 
general  social  problem;  and  have  begun  to  formulate  the 
role  of  education  in  the  social  life  of  our  land.  But  up  to 
the  present  time  we  have  held  ourselves  apart  from  the 
strongest  currents  of  social  progress.  This  specific  problem 
is  the  organization  of  teachers  in  relation  to  society  at 
large.  We  have  had,  in  the  past,  teachers’  associations, 
both  local  and  national,  whose  aims  have  been  mainly 
scholastic.  We  have  now  the  teachers’  association,  which 
involves  the  question  of  our  social  grouping.  Some  form 
of  organization  there  must  be.  The  question  is  no  longer 
organization  or  non-organization  along  social  lines,  it  is 
how  much  and  what  kind  of  organization.  We  are  faced 
by  the  problem  of  our  individual  relationship  to  a  changing 
social  order.  Upon  our  handling  of  this  question  will  de¬ 
pend  the  effectiveness  of  the  schools  as  instruments  in  educa¬ 
tion  for  democracy. 

In  this  paper  I  shall  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  teacher  and  a  citizen.  I  do  not  pretend  to  speak 
for  labor  or  for  the  teacher  of  the  lower  schools,  or  even 

‘  This  is  the  first  article  in  a  symposium  upon  unionization.  It  espouses  the 
affirmative  side  of  the  question,  and  is  followed  by  a  presentation  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  side  by  Professor  Lovejoy.  If  the  discussion  proves  interesting,  subse¬ 
quent  numbers  of  the  Education.al  Review  will  contain  further  articles  on 
the  subject. — Editor. 
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for  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  I  merely  wish 
to  discuss  unionization  as  one  university  man  sees  it  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  particular  group  and  in  some  of  its  ramifica¬ 
tions.  Hence,  certain  aspects  of  the  problem  will  be  wholly 
omitted,  on  the  assumption  that  they  will  be  considered, 
pro  and  con,  by  my  associates  in  this  symposium. 

At  the  outset,  I  make  an  assumption  which  is,  I  believe, 
fundamental  on  the  discussion  of  such  a  problem.  We  are 
dealing  with  a  complex  situation.  Established  opinion 
and  personal  prejudice  will  affect  each  one  of  us  in  ways  of 
which  he  will  be  unconscious.  If  we  can  not  reach  agree¬ 
ment,  we  can  at  least  arrive  at  toleration.  As  in  politics, 
when  the  judgments  of  our  intimates  run  counter  to  our 
own,  we  must  respect  differences  of  opinion  which  are  re¬ 
pugnant  to  our  strong  convictions.  Our  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  may  not  agree  with  us.  But  provided  they  do  not 
break  the  peace,  the  safest  thing  is  to  let  them  talk  and 
think  as  they  will.  If  we  would  apply  to  them  a  measure 
of  restraint,  it  should  be  in  the  nature  of  Cromwell’s  warn¬ 
ing  to  Parliament:  “I  beseech  you,  gentlemen,  to  remember 
that  it  is  possible  for  you  to  be  mistaken.”  This  admoni¬ 
tion  I  willingly  accept  for  myself,  and  I  assume  that  those 
who  differ  from  me  in  the  present  discussion  will  exercise 
a  like  forbearance. 

Heretofore,  the  more  inclusive  groupings  of  teachers 
have  been  perfunctory  in  their  nature  and  pedagogical  in 
their  aims.  The  fact  that  such  organizations  as  the  N ational 
Education  Association  and  the  majority  of  the  state  teach¬ 
ers’  associations  have  excited  so  little  enthusiasm,  and  no 
general  criticism,  is  but  evidence  of  the  innocuous  charac¬ 
ter.  Some  of  the  more  restricted  bodies,  like  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors  and  recently  some  of 
the  state  teachers’  associations,  have  become  “going  con¬ 
cerns.”  But,  on  the  whole,  the  teachers’  organizations  of 
the  past  have  proved  futile,  both  in  cultivating  solidarity 
within  the  profession  and  in  obtaining,  for  the  rank  and  file, 
more  satisfactory  conditions  of  work  and  a  better  economic 
status.  It  is  but  natural  that  teachers  should  now  turn 
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elsewhere;  and  it  is  obvious  that  these  older  organizations 
are  losing  ground,  under  the  economic  conditions  which 
have  pressed  upon  us.  Whatever  the  final  outcome,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  forms  of  association  likely  to  succeed 
are  the  fighting  units  which  assert  themselves  and  which 
are  able  to  develop  leadership  among  the  teachers  of  the 
“line”  rather  than  among  the  administrative  officers  set 
over  teachers  by  extraneous  authority. 

The  factors  back  of  the  present  turmoil  in  the  teaching 
profession  are  the  dissatisfaction  of  teachers  with  their 
economic  situation,  and  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  their  teaching  is  conducted.  We  all 
admit  that  teachers  are  underpaid.  There  has  been  some 
improvement  in  salaries,  as  a  result  of  recent  agitation. 
But  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  teachers’  income  will  equal  what  it  was  in  1914.  An 
increase  of  fifty  per  cent  seems  a  substantial  advance,  but 
a  one  hundred  per  cent  advance  would  not  put  the  teachers’ 
dollars  where  they  were  five  years  ago.  And  in  how  many 
schools  has  there  been  an  increase  of  fifty  percent?  But  I 
prefer  to  omit  this  matter  from  the  present  discussion. 
We  should  not  forget  that  there  are  compensations  which 
the  teacher  enjoys  other  than  those  of  a  monetary  nature. 
This  fact  has  been  used  to  “exploit”  us  in  the  past,  but  it 
is  a  fact  none  the  less.  Good  teaching  is  one  of  the  things 
which  never  can  be  paid  what  it  is  worth  to  its  recipient. 
The  campaigns  for  increasing  the  salaries  of  teachers  should 
be  based  not  upon  the  fact  that  the  teachers  want  a  higher 
wage — every  one  wants  that;  they  should  be  based  upon 
the  fact  that  youth  needs  to  be  well  taught.  To  obtain 
this  result,  it  is  necessary  that  teachers  be  paid  salaries 
adequate  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  those  already  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  profession,  and  to  induce  promising  young 
men  and  women  to  enrol  as  recruits. 

A  plague  on  this  talk  of  higher  salaries,  necessary  tho  they 
be!  The  urgent  call  is  for  improved  conditions  of  work 
among  the  teachers  of  the  lower  schools.  However,  pressing 
the  economic  needs  of  the  teacher  at  the  present  day,  we 
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contend  that  the  greatest  need  is  for  conditions  of  teaching 
which  foster  independence  and  leadership  among  those  who 
are  doing  the  work  of  the  classroom.  Repression  has  at¬ 
tained  such  proportions  in  the  public  schools  of  some  of  our 
largest  cities,  as  a  result  of  the  post  helium  reaction,  and  the 
facts  are  so  well  known  that  detailed  substantiation  of  this 
assertion  is  unnecessary. 

Influenced  thus  by  economic  need  and  by  social  repression, 
the  organizations  of  teachers,  which  give  promise  of  ac¬ 
complishment,  are  growing  rapidly.  The  extent  to  which 
organization  has  gone  in  some  instances  is  surprizing.  In 
Missouri,  for  example,  the  State  Teachers’  Association  has 
been  revolutionized  overnight.  It  consists,  under  its 
new  constitution,  of  a  close-knit  body  of  teachers  extending 
to  every  school  district  in  the  state.  It  has,  in  fact,  the 
labor  union  organization,  altho  the  names  “local”  and 
“union”  have  been  avoided  and  there  are,  as  yet,  no  en¬ 
tangling  alliances.  From  present  indications,  its  ability 
to  unite  all  factions  and  to  “get  out  its  vote”  when  the  time 
comes  will  surprize  even  the  politicians.  The  activities  of 
the  reorganized  association  are  as  yet  largely  economic, 
since  the  pressing  problem  of  the  Missouri  schools  is  the 
matter  of  salaries.  Other  problems  are  not  to  the  fore,  at 
least  for  the  time  being.  If  such  rejuvenated  state  associa¬ 
tions  serve  the  larger  purpose  by  advancing  the  freedom 
of  the  teacher,  they  may  well  become  dominant.  They 
have,  however,  obvious  limitations. 

The  prime  limitation,  to  which  all  others  are  reducible, 
is  that  a  state  association  is  local  and  not  national  in  its 
influence.  It  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  generally 
recognized  that  education  is  a  national  function.  There 
are,  to  be  sure,  many  problems  which  are  purely  local. 
But  it  will  be  impossible  for  an  organization  to  proceed  very 
far  in  educational  reforms  or  in  advancing  the  professional 
interests  of  its  members,  without  extending  itself  beyond  the 
geographical  limits  of  the  single  state.  This  difficulty  might 
be  met  by  an  affiliation  with  the  associations  of  other  states. 
But  experience  shows  that  such  forms  of  cooperation  are 
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cumbersome  and  ineffectual.  The  simpler  method  is  to 
have  a  national  body  with  local  organizations  for  local 
]:)roblems  and  a  national  organization  for  national  ones. 
This  condition  is  fully  met  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachers. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  nature  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers.  The  organization  is  now  well 
known.  It  is  not  a  secret  society.  Its  purposes  are  clearly 
stated.  Its  record  is  open  to  inspection.  The  strength  of 
this  organization  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  come  up 
from  below  and  not  been  handed  down  from  above. 
Unlike  the  National  Education  Association,  which  has 
always  been  dominated  by  administrative  officers,  the 
Federation  is  controlled  by  the  rank  and  file.  And 
whatever  may  be  said  about  our  dwelling  in  unity  with  our 
administrators,  there  are  divergent  points  of  view  as  be¬ 
tween  those  who  appoint  and  those  who  are  appointed.  In 
view  of  the  inevitable  dominance  of  the  appointing  powers, 
it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  appointees  have  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  think  for  themselves,  and  among  themselves,  as 
well  as  in  company  with  their  officers  of  administration. 
For  this  reason  the  constitution  of  the  Federation  wisely 
restricts  the  membership  of  administrative  officers;  altho 
there  is  considerable  latitude  allowed  to  the  locals,  and  the 
policy  for  college  and  university  units  has  not  been  so  defi¬ 
nitely  determined. 

The  American  Federation  of  Teachers  is  better  able  to 
develop,  in  the  teaching  group  as  a  whole,  the  qualities 
needed  for  resistance  to  repression  in  the  freedom  of  teach¬ 
ing  than  is  any  other  organization  now  in  the  field,  because 
it  has  originated  among  classroom  teachers  and  because 
it  recognizes  the  distinction  between  the  “staff  and  the  line.” 
It  may  be  objected  that  this  cleavage  between  the  teacher 
and  the  administrator  is  a  disruption  of  the  unity  which 
should  exist  in  the  schools.  But  some  measure  of  separa¬ 
tion  is  inevitable.  Those  who  regard  teachers  as  “public 
servants”  and  who  expect  of  such  servants  the  subservience 
which  it  is  a  comfort  to  receive  from  the  domestics  in  a 
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household  will,  of  course,  find  it  irritating  to  have  the  “ser¬ 
vants”  do  otherwise  than  meekly  take  orders.  But  should 
we  not  be  sportsmanlike  in  such  a  matter?  We  do  not 
want  our  boys  and  girls  taught  by  the  poor  in  spirit,  and 
there  is  a  deal  too  much  of  that  teaching  in  existence. 
Meekness  is  not  an  American  trait.  We  want  self-restraint 
rather  than  submission  in  a  democracy,  and  we  are  getting 
the  latter  in  too  many  of  our  teachers  today.  The  adminis¬ 
trative  officer  should  realize  that  he  always  holds  the  whip- 
hand.  Instead  of  mad  opposition  the  moment  anything 
threatens  the  even  flow  of  his  authority,  he  should  take 
it  like  a  man  without  undue  use  of  his  natural  advantage. 
We  do  not  want  teachers  trained  to  agree  with  their  supe¬ 
riors  because  they  are  superiors.  We  want  men  and  women 
of  such  character,  ability,  and  independence  that  their  opin¬ 
ions  will  be  respected  even  tho  they  are  at  times  in  the  minor¬ 
ity.  To  the  mind  of  the  writer,  nothing  has  ever  happened 
which  gives  such  promise  of  a  wholesome  development  of 
the  teaching  profession  in  this  direction  as  does  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  If  given 
a  fair  opportunity  for  development  unhampered  by  the  ap¬ 
peal  to  prejudice,  I  believe  that  the  main  achievement  of 
the  Federation  will  be  not  the  economic  advancement  of 
the  teacher;  but  rather  a  progress  towards  the  dignity 
and  self-respect  which  are  so  much  to  be  desired  in  those 
who  carry  on  the  work  of  the  classroom. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  serious  objection  which 
is  now  urged  against  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
is  its  affiliation  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  right  of  the  teacher  to  organize  for  his  economic  ad¬ 
vantage  is  no  longer  questioned.  His  affiliation  with  other 
groups  of  individuals,  with  whom  he  may  believe  he  has 
common  cause,  is  still  challenged  either  on  grounds  of  ex¬ 
pediency  or  of  social  ethics.  As  to  the  expediency  in  a 
particular  instance,  the  question  is  one  upon  which  men  will 
differ.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  prejudice  against  organized 
labor  which  does  not  exist  against  other  groups,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  agricultural  organizations,  commercial  clubs,  manu- 
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facturers’  associations,  bankers’  associations,  and  the  like. 
The  question  is  whether  one  believes  that  the  social  and 
economic  soundness  of  the  affiliation  with  labor  outweighs 
the  particular  considerations  of  time  and  place.  We  are  not 
considering  the  case  of  any  one  institution.  But  where  the 
objection  is  one  of  expediency,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
those  who  are  dubbed  radical  by  their  conservative  friends 
commonly  serve  the  purpose  of  dragging  the  conserva¬ 
tives  into  an  intermediate  position  which  the  latter  would 
not  otherwise  have  occupied. 

On  the  grounds  of  social  ethics,  the  matter  is,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve,  commonly  reducible  to  a  man’s  unconscious,  social 
philosophy.  The  individual  who  regards  himself  as  a  pro¬ 
gressive,  but  who  invariably  gives  the  negative  response 
to  any  suggestion  which  looks  toward  a  real  modification 
of  existing  conditions,  will  believe  that  such  an  affiliation 
is  subversive  of  the  foundations  of  the  republic.  Those  of 
us  who  call  ourselves  progressives,  and  who  are  called  radi¬ 
cals,  have  another  point  of  view.  We  regard  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  as  essentially  a  conservative  organiza¬ 
tion.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  labor  union  movement  has 
been  far  more  effective  than  any  other  social  development 
within  the  last  century  in  bettering  the  conditions  of  the 
common  man.  One  should  not  forget  the  larger  aspects 
of  the  case  in  his  exasperation  over  the  action  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  union  men  who  have  put  a  roof  on  his  house  or 
have  called  a  strike  in  his  factory.  Until  very  recently,  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  the  employee  has  been  invariably 
the  underdog.  If  he  becomes  a  bit  troublesome  at  times, 
now  that  he  is  getting  nearer  to  the  things  which  the  re¬ 
formers  of  past  generations  have  sought,  neither  the  inno¬ 
cent  bystander  nor  the  employer  of  today  should  take  it 
too  much  to  heart  if  labor  sometimes  scrambles  to  its  feet. 
Let  us  be  sportsmanlike  and  look  at  the  matter  as  a  stage 
in  social  evolution,  rather  than  an  affair  of  this  year  and 
last.  Labor  is  still  a  long  way  from  being  on  top ;  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  in  the  nature  of  things  it  ever  can  be 
on  top  for  any  length  of  time.  Of  course,  if  one  believes 
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that  society  exists  for  the  sake  of  those  now  in  the  saddle, 
it  is  a  different  matter. 

In  the  specific  case  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
the  organization  has  had  a  better  record  in  relation  to  social 
progress  during  recent  years  than  have  American  manu¬ 
facturers  taken  as  a  group.  During  the  recent  war  its  record 
as  an  organization  was  above  reproach.  We  do  not  claim 
that  organized  labor  has  made  no  mistakes  or  that  it  has 
never  been  influenced  by  selfishness  and  prejudice,  but  that 
on  the  whole  it  has  striven  manfully  for  social  justice.  It 
is  today  a  great  forward-looking  body  of  men  whose  strength 
is  in  the  fact  that  they  are  doing  something  for  themselves 
and  not  waiting  to  have  something  done  for  them.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  affiliation  with 
labor,  not  because  I  feel  that  labor  needs  the  services  of  men 
like  myself,  but  because  I  need  contact  with  labor  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  influences  of  a  narrow  professional  life. 

Trivial  and  unfounded  objections  are  frequently  raised 
against  the  affiliation  with  labor.  For  example,  it  is  some¬ 
times  objected  that  teachers  are  not  employees,  that  they 
receive  salaries  and  not  wages,  and  that  for  this  reason  they 
have  no  common  bond  with  the  wage  earners.  This  seems 
to  the  writer  an  objection  based  upon  words  rather  than 
facts.  The  teacher  in  a  well-established  institution  is  for¬ 
tunate  in  the  stability  of  his  position,  as  compared  with  the 
man  of  labor.  He  is,  however,  more  like  the  laborer  than 
is  the  physician  or  the  lawyer  who  renders  service  on  the 
basis  of  fees.  The  competent  employee  of  a  good  business 
house  has  a  more  stable  tenure  than  many  teachers  in 
the  lower  schools;  and  I  therefore  fail  to  see  how  the  vast 
majority  of  teachers,  who  are  employed  by  the  year,  are 
on  a  different  kind  of  economic  basis  from  the  workers 
who  are  employed  by  the  day,  week,  or  month.  Nor  is 
the  teacher,  who  holds  his  place  by  appointment  until  a 
certain  age  or  until  removed  for  misconduct,  placed  on  an 
economic  footing  of  another  sort.  The  difference  is  in 
degree  not  in  kind.  The  objection  that  strikes  are  likely 
to  proceed  from  the  Federation  of  Teachers  is  answered 
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by  the  early  declaration  of  a  non-strike  policy,  and  its  re¬ 
affirmation  at  the  last  general  convention  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion.  A  change  of  this  policy  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  constitute  adequate  grounds  for  the  withdrawal 
of  any  one  now  a  member  of  the  organization.  The  auton¬ 
omy  of  the  Federation  of  Teachers,  with  reference  to  strikes 
involving  the  Federation  of  Labor,  has  been  publicly  stated 
in  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Gompers;  and  also  the  fact  that 
the  Federation  of  Labor  does  not  favor  strikes  by  teachers. 

An  objection  which  has  much  greater  weight  is  that  the 
teachers  who  are  thus  affiliated  with  organized  labor  are 
aligning  themselves  with  a  particular  class  and  thereby 
prejudicing  their  opinions,  whereas  their  service  is  to  the 
entire  community.  It  is  feared  that  affiliation  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  will  prejudice  freedom  of 
teaching,  particularly  in  the  social  sciences.  This  objec¬ 
tion  has  been  so  well  answered  in  a  statement  prepared  by 
those  members  of  the  Missouri  University  Teachers’  Union, 
who  are  also  members  of  the  University  of  Missouri  Branch 
of  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors,  that 
I  quote  at  length: 

“This  apprehension  is  evidently  not  shared  by  those  who  teach  these 
subjects,  since  quite  as  many  have  joined  from  this  group  as  from  any  other. 
It  is,  in  fact,  not  clear  why  teachers  of  history,  political  science,  sociology, 
and  even  most  parts  of  economics  should  find  their  teaching  and  thinking 
biased  by  membership  in  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  except  on 
the  assumption  that  the  organization  is  committed  in  advance  to  some 
cut-and-dried  formula  for  interpreting  social  phenomena  or  for  instituting 
social  reform.  But  no  such  formula  exists  and  no  one  imagines  that  the  Fed¬ 
eration  will  commit  itself  to  one.  Even  affiliation  with  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  leaves  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  an  entirely  autono¬ 
mous  organization;  it  expresses  merely  the  conviction  that  the  improvement 
of  working  conditions  for  teachers  is  a  problem  essentially  similar  to  that 
of  improving  the  lot  of  other  workers  and  is  one  in  which  the  support  of  other 
workers  may  reasonably  be  expected.  It  is  well  known  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  itself  is  composed  of  organizations  and  individuals  hav¬ 
ing  the  most  diverse  opinions  about  political,  social,  and  even  economic 
questions.  They  unite  to  attain  immediate  ends  which  they  deem  desirable 
for  various  reasons  and  which  they  are  much  too  practical  to  jeopardize  by 
trying  to  enforce  agreement  on  general  principles  of  social  and  economic 
reform.  The  President’s  objection,  therefore,  narrows  down  to  possible  bias 
in  the  judgment  of  particular  disputes  in  which  organized  labor  is  one  of  the 
contending  parties.  There  may  be  teachers  of  special  subjects,  such  as  Labor 
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Problems,  who  will  feel  that  membership  in  the  American  Federation  of  Teach¬ 
ers  would  lay  them  open  to  suspicion  of  bias  and  so  diminish  their  usefulness  as 
teachers  and  investigators.  If  so,  they  are  quite  right  in  refusing  to  join; 
but  to  assume  that  every  teacher  in  any  department  of  the  social  sciences 
must  feel  so,  is  to  carry  the  ideal  of  aloofness  to  a  point  that  seriously  dimin¬ 
ishes  the  scholar’s  usefulness.  Not  many  teachers  believe  that  a  specialist 
in  political  science,  in  order  to  retain  his  independence,  must  refuse  to  join  a 
political  party  or  to  ally  himself  with  public  causes. 

“The  whole  question  of  academic  freedom  may  be  regarded  in  a  some¬ 
what  different  light — as  a  question  of  institutions  rather  than  of  individuals. 
The  Committee  on  Academic  Freedom  of  the  American  Association  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Professors,  in  the  light  of  its  experience,  has  stated  that  at  the  present 
time  most  questions  of  academic  freedom  concern  the  teaching  of  economic 
and  social  subjects.  Moreover,  in  all  such  cases  the  pressure  comes  from 
one  side  only;  no  teacher  was  ever  persecuted  for  exhibiting  the  perfections 
of  the  existing  economic  order.  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
schools  will  be  freer  as  institutions  if  there  exists  a  lively  interest  in  educa¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  labor  and  a  readiness  to  check  any  tendency  toward  the 
censoring  of  economic  teaching.  The  case  is  more  urgent  in  the  public 
schools  than  in  the  colleges,  as  many  lamentable  occurrences  in  the  recent 
past  bear  witness.  This  is  one  concrete  and  practical  reason  why  'a  better 
understanding  between  the  man  of  the  study  ....  and  the  man  of  the  work¬ 
shop,’  as  the  President  says,  is  desirable.  The  organization  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  and  the  participation  of  college  teachers  in  it  is  at 
present  the  most  practicable  means  at  once  of  awakening  and  guiding  the  in¬ 
terest  of  organized  labor  in  the  schools.  That  labor  is  beginning  to  see  the 
bearing  of  educational  policy  upon  its  problems  is  shown  by  the  resolution 
on  research  adopted  at  the  last  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  printed  in  the  same  number  of  the  Bulletin  with  the  President’s 
message.  It  would  be  little  short  of  a  calamity  if  labor’s  policy  toward  the 
schools  should  receive  no  help  or  guidance  from  within  the  schools.’’* 

We  teachers  might  as  well  admit  openly,  what  we  com¬ 
monly  acknowledge  in  private,  that  the  public  schools  are 
already  strongly  under  the  influence  of  the  small  group  of 
individuals  who  dominate  the  economic  situation  in  every 
community.  In  the  universities  there  is  a  constant  danger 
to  freedom  of  teaching  in  the  endowed  institutions  from 
those  who  have  become,  thru  their  gifts,  patrons  of 
learning.  In  the  public  schools  the  influence  of  the  capi¬ 
talistic  group  is  almost  universal.  Even  if  there  were 
danger  of  domination  by  labor,  which  I  do  not  admit,  it 

*  The  statement  from  which  these  paragraphs  are  taken  was  prepared 
as  a  reply  to  the  criticisms  of  the  Union  movement  appearing  in  the  Presi¬ 
dential  Address  of  Professor  A.  O.  Lovejoy  to  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors,  and  published  in  Vol.  V,  Nos.  7-8,  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Association. 
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would  be  well,  in  view  of  the  class  control  which  now  ex¬ 
ists  to  have  a  few  of  us  aligned  on  the  other  side.  The  bug¬ 
bear  of  class  domination  is  most  commonly  raised  by  those 
whose  class  already  dominates. 

A  story,  which  went  the  rounds  in  university  circles  some 
years  ago,  has  an  application  here.  The  head  of  a  western 
state  university  was  the  guest  of  the  president  of  a  privately 
endowed  institution  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  His  host 
rallied  him  upon  his  “hanging  to  the  whiskers”  of  the 
farmers,  to  which  the  westerner  retorted  that  if  he  were 
to  choose  he  should  prefer  hanging  to  the  said  whiskers  as 
against  clutching  the  coat-tails  of  the  millionaire.  If 
education  has  found  its  strongest  support  during  the  earlier 
development  of  civilization  in  the  patronage  of  the  wealthy, 
it  does  not  follow  that  this  is  either  necessary  or  desirable 
in  the  future.  The  policy  of  the  English  Labor  Party  with 
reference  to  education  is  certainly  one  which  promises  a 
stability  of  support  which  has  been  hitherto  unknown. 
And  the  policy  of  organized  labor  in  America  toward  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  most  encouraging,  particularly  since  the  exis¬ 
tence  and  affiliation  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

But  need  we  fear  the  further  organization  and  activity 
of  economic  groups  when  the  trend  of  the  times  seems  to 
be  toward  a  universal  organization  along  occupational 
lines  ?  The  development  of  classes  or  groups,  as  I  prefer  to 
call  them,  has  gone  much  further  than  many  realize.  The 
old  ideal  that  we  are  all  Americans  has  its  place.  But  in 
our  complex  industrial,  agricultural,  and  professional  so¬ 
ciety  we  are  developing  along  lines  of  occupation,  rather 
than  geography.  It  is  conceivable  that  eventually  the 
individual  will  find  his  expression  of  democracy  within 
his  group,  and  that  groups  will  cooperate  with  one  another. 
The  old  geographical  grouping  will  not  be  discarded  but 
will  be  supplemented  by  more  effective  forms  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  Those  who  can  see  in  group  action  only  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  a  “class  conflict”  do  not  recognize  the  direction 
of  one  of  the  strongest  social  currents  of  the  times.  I  am 
well  aware  that  in  these  days,  when  it  is  so  popular  to  howl 
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with  the  reactionaries,  such  statements  will  be  classed  as 
socialistic  or  bolshevistic,  or  by  whatever  epithet  is  nearest 
to  hand.  But  I  do  not  think  we  need  be  concerned  over 
the  temporary  clamor  of  reaction. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  outcry  against  the  affilia¬ 
tion  with  labor  is  based  upon:  (i)  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  our  affiliation,  (2)  an  unwarranted  assumption  that  labor 
will  dominate  the  schools  to  its  own  selfish  advantage,  and 
(3)  a  measure  of  social  prejudice.  These  are  matters  upon 
w'hich  men  feel  strongly.  But  I  think  we  are  rapidly  com¬ 
ing  to  the  place  where  those,  who  believe  that  teachers 
have  enough  in  common  with  other  workers  to  justify  such 
a  mild  form  of  association  as  exists  between  the  Federation 
of  Teachers  and  the  Federation  of  Labor,  will  be  no  more 
condemned  than  are  those  who  unite  with  an  opposing 
political  party  or  with  a  commercial  club.  I  do  not  claim 
that  this  is  a  case  of  politics,  but  that  in  the  complex  of 
social  circumstances  each  one  of  us  wall  do  well  to  believe 
that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be  mistaken. 

It  is  difficult  to  close  this  discussion  of  the  affiliation 
with  labor,  because  so  much  might  be  said.  It  is  pretty 
generally  acknowledged  that  we  are  now  in  a  period  of 
social  reaction.  For  the  past  twelve  months  we  have  heard 
little  of  the  high  idealism  with  which  we  entered  the  Great 
War,  and  much  of  the  ancient  phraseology  of  reaction. 
Many  of  us  believe  that  the  greatest  danger  confronting 
America  today  is  not  from  the  radicals,  but  from  the  con¬ 
servatives,  who  are  so  blind  to  the  injustice  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  our  social  unrest  that  they  see  nothing  ahead  but  a 
return  to  the  standards  of  the  past.  Probably  the  great 
majority  of  American  teachers  will  agree  that  there  is  only 
one  way  to  meet  the  challenge  of  radicalism,  namely,  by 
an  intelligent  attempt  to  solve  our  problems  thru  the 
introduction  of  a  greater  measure  of  social  justice.  Re¬ 
pressive  measures  are  of  the  utmost  danger.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Labor  represents  the  social  idealism  of 
a  large  number  of  our  fellow-citizens  with  whom  we  teach¬ 
ers,  as  workers,  have  much  in  common.  They  have  no  set 
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j)rogram  of  social  reform,  but  they  are  interested  in  the  day 
after  tomorrow,  rather  than  in  the  day  before  yesterday. 
Por  my  part,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  hesitate  to  affiliate 
with  labor. 

There  remain  the  problems  of  the  university  and  college 
teacher  in  relation  to  this  movement.  My  friend  and 
former  colleague.  Professor  Lovejoy,  has  expressed  him¬ 
self  in  this  matter'^  and  will,  I  presume,  follow  a  similar 
line  of  argument  in  the  present  discussion.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  many  will  agree  with  him.  As  a  group  we  uni- 
\’ersity  folk  are  prone  to  conservatism.  It  is  unlikely 
that  we  shall  assume  the  leadership  in  the  union  move¬ 
ment.  The  question  most  frequently  asked  is  what  has  the 
university  man  to  gain  by  joining  the  Federation  of  Teach¬ 
ers? 

Frankly,  I  believe  the  university  man  as  an  individual 
stands  to  lose  not  to  gain  in  the  immediate  future,  by  his 
membership  in  the  Federation.  1  do  not  believe  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  administrative  officers  will  consciously  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  him  for  thus  expressing  his  social  convictions. 
But  in  view  of  the  existing  state  of  prejudice  in  university 
circles,  the  man  who  joins  this  organization  will  undoubtedly 
))e  characterized  as  “lacking  in  judgment;’’  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  at  home  and  abroad  will  be  to  favor  the  “safe  and 
sane’’  as  compared  with  the  “unbalanced.’’  We  union 
men  may  as  well  realize  that  it  will  take  a  pretty  competent 
teacher  to  retain  the  respect  of  a  substantial  number  of  his 
colleagues  after  what  is  regarded  by  so  many  as  radical 
action. 

But  have  we  not  a  duty  to  the  teachers  of  the  lower 
schools  whose  stability  of  position  is  less  than  ours?  The 
university  man  should  not  shirk  his  part  in  a  movement 
which,  if  given  a  chance,  bids  fair  to  extend  itself  thru- 
out  the  educational  system  and  to  be  productive  of  im- 
portant  results.  I  quote  again  from  the  statement  made  by 
certain  members  of  the  University  of  Missouri  Local: 

*  Lovejoy,  A.  O.,  “Annual  Message  of  the  President,”  Bulletin  American 
Association  of  University  Professors,  Vol.  V,  Nos.  7-8,  Nov. -Dec.,  1919. 
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“The  American  Federation  of  Teachers  is  primarily  an  association  of 
public  school  teachers  and  passed  into  the  colleges  only  by  extension.  It  is 
practically  certain  that  had  the  Federation  not  first  existed  in  the  public 
schools,  it  would  never  have  begun  in  the  colleges.  Consequently,  to  leave 
this  part  of  the  question  out  of  account  is  to  neglect  an  essential  aspect  of  it. 
This  aspect  certainly  can  not  be  neglected  by  any  teacher  in  an  institution 
which  is  the  head  of  a  public  school  system.  The  advantages  of  national 
organization  and  of  affiliation  with  a  powerful  labor  group  are  so  great  that 
the  process  is  certain  to  go  rapidly;  the  Federation  may  easily  become  the 
dominant  teachers’  association.  It  is  certainly  as  undesirable  that  public 
school  teachers  should  form  powerful  organizations  and  adopt  policies  towards 
the  schools  without  the  colleges  being  represented  as  that  the  public  schools 
should  in  other  respects  disregard  the  institutions  at  the  head  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  system. 

“To  us,  it  seems  quite  fitting  that  there  should  be  an  association  includ¬ 
ing  both,  and  that  the  consensus  of  which  the  President  speaks  should  be  a 
consensus  of  the  whole  body  of  teachers,  in  so  far  as  there  are  common 
problems,  common  purposes,  and  common  reforms  to  be  sought.  If  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors  proves  that  col¬ 
lective  action  is  needed  among  college  teachers,  there  is  no  reason  on  the 
face  of  things  why  a  college  teacher  may  not  think  that  collective  action  on  a 
larger  scale  is  worth  while.  What  seems  to  animate  the  President’s  objec¬ 
tion  is  the  fear  that  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  seeks  to  weaken 
or  displace  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  why  he  supposes  it  to  have  any  such  design.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
excellent  reasons  why  it  should  have  no  such  purpose.  The  interests  of  the 
two  are  sufficiently  different  to  permit  both  to  flourish  side  by  side.  Grant¬ 
ing  that  the  President  is  right  in  saying  that  many  college  teachers  will  not 
care  to  join  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  it  does  not  follow  that 
those  who  do  are  an  intransigent  minority  who  will  not  support  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors  in  its  purposes.’’ 

Granting  that  we  are  in  a  period  of  reaction  during  which 
any  participation  of  college  and  university  teachers  in 
the  labor  movement  will  arouse  criticism,  I  do  not  see  that 
we  shall  gain,  in  the  long  run,  by  hiding  in  the  cyclone 
cellar.  I  do  not  think  we  university  people,  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  teachers’  union,  should  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
are  doing  something  for  labor.  But  if  any  university  man 
believes  that  teachers,  as  workers,  have  enough  in  common 
with  other  workers  to  justify  the  loose  affiliation  which 
exists  between  the  Federation  of  Teachers  and  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor,  he  should  be  willing  to  say  so  publicly  by 
joining  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  We  can  not 
train  our  students  for  a  courageous  and  forward-looking 
citizenship,  if  we  continually  exhibit  timidity  in  the  face 
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of  criticism.  There  may  be  criticism  for  a  time.  But 
for  my  part,  I  have  enough  confidence  in  the  sportsmanship 
of  the  American  public  to  believe  they  will  tolerate  the 
same  measure  of  independence  here  as  is  accorded  in  the 
political  field. 

In  his  little  day  and  hour,  the  American  teacher  is  here 
confronted  by  an  age-long  struggle.  His  economic  needs 
are  important,  but  only  as  a  means  to  an  end.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Teachers  is  striving  for  greater  freedom 
and  self-respect  within  the  teaching  profession.  We  ask 
for  the  toleration  of  divergent  opinion.  Toleration  means 
freedom;  and  there  will  be  no  great  freedom  for  the  bulk 
of  our  citizens,  if  the  teacher  is  long  subjected  to  the  re¬ 
pression  now  rampant  in  American  schools  below  the  col¬ 
lege  grade.  By  comparison,  the  position  of  university 
and  college  teachers  is  admirable.  For  this  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  we  of  the  universities  should  lend  a  hand  to  the 
organization  which  more  than  any  other  stands  for  freedom 
in  the  lower  schools.  Winterton  C.  Curtis 

University  of  Missouri 
Columbia,  Mo. 


II 

TEACHERS  AND  TRADE-UNIONS 


There  are,  it  would  appear,  few  who  propose  the  literal 
“unionization”  of  American  teachers,  either  in  schools  or 
universities.  The  term  “trade-union,”  in  the  accepted 
sense,  designates  an  entirely  well-defined  type  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  Whatever  its  subsidiary  objects  and  interests,  a 
trade-union  is  an  association  existing  primarily  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  economic  condition  of  its  members — 
and  for  the  improvement  of  that  condition  by  certain  dis¬ 
tinctive  methods  of  economic  pressure.  Collective  bar¬ 
gaining  is  of  its  essence;  and  collective  bargaining  neces¬ 
sarily  means  the  fixing  of  a  “standard  rate”  of  wages,  agree 
ment  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  union  not  to  work  for 
less  than  this  standard  rate,  and  the  acceptance  by  them 
of  an  obligation  to  quit  work  collectively  when  “called 
out”  by  the  officials  of  the  union  in  the  manner  prescribed 
in  its  constitution.  Without  the  potentiality  and  implicit 
threat  of  strikes,  i.  e.,  of  the  collective  refusal  to  labor  upon 
other  terms  than  those  demanded  by  the  union,  collective 
bargaining  is  no  more  possible  than  individual  bargaining 
for  the  sale  of  goods  is  possible  without  the  potentiality 
and  implicit  threat,  on  the  part  of  the  vendor,  of  a  re¬ 
fusal  to  sell  at  less  than  the  price  asked.  Organizations 
which  disclaim  the  purpose  of  exercising  economic  coercion, 
which  make  no  attempt  at  collective  bargaining,  which 
neither  define  nor  enforce  a  standard  rate,  which  declare 
that  they  will  in  no  case  strike — such  organizations,  what¬ 
ever  else  they  may  be,  are  not  trade-unions.  But  it  is 
such  organizations  that  are  contemplated  by  those  who 
urge  the  formation,  in  the  schools  or  in  the  universities,  of 
branches  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Strikes,  it  is 
announced,  are  excluded  by  the  constitutions  of  these 
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bodies ;  and  none  of  the  distinctive  processes  of  collective 
bargaining  seem  to  figure  in  their  programs. 

The  advantages,  then,  which  are  sought  by  those  who 
favor  the  project  in  question,  are  not  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  the  use  of  trade-union  methods;  they  are  the 
supposed  advantages  of  affiliation  with  local  and  national 
bodies  otherwise  made  up  of  trade-unions.  Not  to  be 
unions,  but  to  be  associated  with  them,  seems  to  be  the 
motto  of  the  proposed  new  type  of  teachers’  organization. 

It  will  be  observed  that  with  this  renunciation  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  and  aims  which  differentiate  a  labor-union  from 
an  ordinary  professional  society  or  benevolent  order,  one 
of  the  principal  arguments  for  the  so-called  “unioniza¬ 
tion”  of  teachers  disappears,  along  with  one  of  the  principal 
arguments  against  it.  It  may  be,  and  has  been,  asserted, 
with  some  prim  a  facie  plausibility,  that,  since  employees 
in  other  occupations  have  found  collective  bargaining,  and 
occasional  strikes  or  threats  to  strike,  powerful  instrumen¬ 
talities  for  improving  their  condition,  teachers  would  do 
well  to  use  the  same  instrumentalities  to  the  same  end. 
But,  for  better  or  worse,  this  argument  is,  or  in  consistency 
should  be,  discarded  by  the  majority  of  the  advocates  of 
“teachers’  unions.”  They  apparently  agree  that  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher — ^especially  of  the  university  teacher — 
to  the  institution  he  serves,  is  essentially  different  from  that 
of  the  wage-earner  to  the  private  employer.  The  usual 
purpose  of  the  private  employer  is  to  make  profits.  But 
colleges  and  universities,  and  most  schools,  are  not  enter¬ 
prises  conducted  with  a  view  to  the  private  profit  of  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  nor  should  teachers  be  regarded  as  mere  employees. 
They  are,  and  university  teachers,  at  any  rate,  expect  to 
be  regarded  as,  responsible  officers  of  institutions  created 
by  the  state,  or  by  the  voluntary  gifts  of  other  men,  for 
a  great  public  end;  and  consequently  the  attitudes  and 
methods  justifiable  enough  in  wage-earners  contending 
with  the  profit-seeking  private  entrepreneur  for  a  larger 
share  of  the  earnings  of  their  joint  effort,  are  unsuitable  to 
those  professionally  dedicated  to  the  service  of  this  public 
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end.^  This  conclusion,  I  say,  most  supporters  of  the  project 
under  discussion  seem  to  accept.  But  they  thereby  give 
up  a  large  part  of  what  originally  appeared  to  be  their 
case.  The  successes  which  have  sometimes  been  won  by 
real  trade-unions,  by  means  of  the  weapons  of  economic 
pressure,  are  hardly  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  organiza¬ 
tions  which  are  not  genuine  trade-unions,  and  which,  as 
we  are  assured,  abjure  all  such  weapons. 

What,  then,  is  the  object  of  affiliation  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  on  the  part  of  teachers’  organizations 
that  are  not  themselves  trade-unions •  at  all?  Two  such 
objects  are  conceivable:  (i)  to  gain,  thru  this  affiliation, 
support  from  actual  labor  unions,  or  their  individual  mem¬ 
bers,  for  purposes,  educational  or  professional,  in  which 
teachers  are  interested;  (2)  to  lend  the  moral  support  of 
teachers  to  the  trade-union  movement  and,  in  particular, 
to  the  principles  and  program  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  Let  us  consider  each  of  these  objects  in  turn. 

(i)  With  most  advocates  of  “unionization,”  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  principal  motive  is  a  desire  to  bring  about 
a  more  active  interest  on  the  part  of  organized  labor  in  the 
work  of  the  schools  and  colleges,  and  to  ensure  the  support 
of  the  unions  for  efforts  to  raise  the  salaries  of  teachers; 
public  school  teachers,  in  particular,  often  finding  but  little 
response  from  the  public  at  large  to  their  abundantly 
justified  complaints,  have  felt  the  need  of  powerful  allies; 
and,  noting  the  numbers,  the  effective  organization,  and 
the  apparent  political  power  of  the  unions,  have  thought 

*  The  time  may  conceivably  come,  tho  it  certainly  is  not  yet,  when 
a  great  part  of  industry  will  be  cooperatively  organized,  not  for  private 
profits,  but  for  the  service  of  public  ends,  and  when  industrial  manager  and 
manual  worker  alike  will  look  upon  themselves,  primarily,  as  set  apart  by  so¬ 
ciety  for  the  rendering  of  the  specific  service  characteristic  of  the  industries 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  When  such  a  time  comes,  much  of  the  attitude 
and  many  of  the  methods  of  present-day  unions  will  become  unsuitable 
in  these  industries  also.  I  find  it  rather  odd  that  some  of  those  who  look 
forward  to  this  consummation  would  nevertheless  have  teachers  turn  back 
to  the  morally  and  economically  less  advanced  stage  of  vocational  organiza¬ 
tion  represented  by  existing  trade-unions — necessary  tho  these  still  are  in 
those  callings  in  which  the  ordinary  relation  of  wage-earner  and  profit-seek¬ 
ing  employer  obtains. 
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that  an  alliance  with  these  bodies  would  best  promote  their 
owm  purposes. 

The  end  aimed  at  is,  of  course,  a  desirable  one.  But 
those  who  favor  “unionization”  on  this  ground  have  strangely 
neglected  to  consider  at  what  ultimate  cost  the  interest 
and  support  of  trade-union  members  would  be  gained,  if 
the  great  mass  of  teachers  were  identified,  both  in  fact 
and  in  the  public  mind,  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  What,  precisely,  is  the  Federation?  Its  com¬ 
ponent  unions  have  not  many  more  than  four  million  mem¬ 
bers;  and  it  does  not  represent  even  organized  labor  as  a 
whole,  since  unaffiliated  unions  exist,  and  the  large  and  im¬ 
portant  organization  of  the  garment  trades  is  bitterly 
hostile  to  it.  The  Federation  and  the  unions  belonging  to 
it  constitute  essentially  a  fighting  organization;  it  is  almost 
constantly  engaged  in  controversies  (in  which,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  most  non-members,  it  is  sometimes  right  and  some¬ 
times  wrong)  which  bring  it  in  opposition,  not  merely  to 
the  relatively  small  body  of  employers,  but  also  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  very  large  groups  of  people.  Farmers,  especially, 
have  economic  interests  which  are  manifestly  antagonistic 
to  those  represented  by  the  Federation;  and,  in  spite  of 
temporary  alliances  for  political  purposes,  in  a  few  states, 
between  farmers’  organizations  and  labor-unions,  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  farmers 
are  more  or  less  hostile  to  the  Federation,  or,  at  all  events, 
to  several  features  of  the  program  to  which  it  is  at  present 
giving  active  support.  Several  important  associations  of 
farmers,  within  the  past  year,  have  publicly  declared  against 
policies  to  which  the  Federation  is  publicly  committed. ^ 
In  short,  the  Federation,  even  when  allowance  is  made  for 
the  families  of  its  members,  represents  only  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and  it  is  looked 
upon  with  some  degree  of  suspicion  by,  probably,  a  con¬ 
siderable  majority  of  the  public,  and  with  some  hostility 
by  many. 

*  Among  these  is  the  largest  and  newest  farmers’  organization,  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  which,  tho  less  than  a  year  old,  has  already  more 
thanj[a  million  members. 
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I  do  not  say  that  this  attitude  is  justified;  I  say  only 
that  it  exists  and  that,  therefore,  in  so  far  as  the  end  aimed 
at  is  merely  to  win  the  largest  possible  popular  support  for 
education,  or  for  raising  teachers’  salaries,  that  end  is  not,  in 
the  long  run,  likely  to  be  attained  by  identifying  the  entire 
teaching  profession,  in  the  public  mind,  with  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  is  by  no  means  representative  of  the  community 
as  a  whole,  and  is  looked  upon  with  not  altogether  friendly 
eyes  by  so  large  a  part  of  the  population.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  true  that  the  program  of  the  federated  unions  can,  on 
moral  grounds,  claim  the  support,  and  the  organized  support, 
of  teachers;  that  is  a  question  which  I  shall  discuss  pres¬ 
ently.  What  I  am  now  discussing  is  the  contention  that, 
by  affiliation,  teachers  will  strengthen  their  own  position, 
will  secure  wider  support  for  their  own  purposes,  will  ex¬ 
tend  their  influence,  will  gain  new  and  powerful  friends 
for  education.  The  manifest  fact  is  that,  if  affiliation  were 
to  become  the  general  rule  among  teachers,  they  would 
lose  much  more  support  than  they  would  gain,  would  make 
two  enemies  for  one  friend,  and  would  convert  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  and  the  schools,  for  years  to  come,  into 
pawns  in  an  embittered  economic  and  political  conflict. 

At  this  point,  however,  it  is  sometimes  argued  that  the 
affiliation  of  teachers’  organizations  with  the  Federation 
of  Labor  would  imply  no  endorsement  of  any  particular 
policy  and  no  identification  of  teachers  with  any  definite 
program;  and  that,  therefore,  such  affiliation  can  not  fairly 
be  regarded  equivalent  to  “taking  sides’’  in  the  controver¬ 
sies  in  which  the  Federation  and  its  component  unions 
are  engaged.  For  example,  a  group  of  teachers  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  in  an  argument  for  affiliation,'^  have 
denied  that  the  Federation  of  Labor  is  “committed  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  any  cut  and  dried  formula  for  interpreting  social 
phenomena  or  for  instituting  social  reform.’’  The  idea  of 
these  writers  seems  to  be  that  teachers,  in  joining  the  Fed¬ 
eration,  assume  no  obligations  to  it  or  to  other  unions,  and 

*  Bulletin  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors,  April, 
1920. 
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commit  themselves  to  no  specific  trade-union  principles 
whatever — tho,  on  the  other  hand,  they  apparently 
expect  to  secure,  in  this  inexpensive  fashion,  the  support 
of  the  unions  for  their  own  efforts.  This  seems  to  me  a 
pleasing  but  somewhat  too  naive  view  of  the  situation. 
It  is  true  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  does  not 
promulgate  a  general  social  philosophy,  and  that  there  is 
a  rather  wide  diversity  of  opinion,  upon  many  matters, 
among  the  unions  composing  it.  It  is  also  true  that  mem¬ 
bership  in  an  organization  does  not  imply  approval  of  all 
the  acts,  or  all  the  “resolutions,”  of  that  organization.  It 
should,  however,  imply,  and  is  commonly  understood  to 
imply,  support  of  the  organization’s  contentions  upon  the 
questions  with  which  it  is  especially  concerned.  Now,  upon 
several  important  issues,  about  which  public  opinion  is 
greatly  divided,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  takes  an 
entirely  definite  and  unmistakable  stand.  One  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  matters  which  is  certain  to  give  rise  to  bitter  contro¬ 
versy  during  the  next  decade  or  longer  is  the  question  of  the 
unqualified  right  to  strike,  on  the  part  of  workers,  in  in¬ 
dustries  upon  the  continuous  operation  of  w^hich  the  public 
health  and  safety  depend.  The  Federation  clearly  appears 
to  be  opposed  ,  not  only  to  such  a  plan  as  that  of  Industrial 
Courts,  now  established  by  law  in  Kansas,  but  also  (if 
Mr.  Gompers  at  all  represents  its  views)  to  the  mild  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  recent  Industrial  Conference,  providing  for 
the  compulsory  investigation  of  the  merits  of  industrial 
disputes  and  for  the  creation  of  certain  agencies  of  concilia¬ 
tion.  At  the  recent  Montreal  convention  resolutions 
urging  the  abolition  of  the  Kansas  “Court  of  Industrial 
Relations”  were  adopted,  and  the  Executive  Committee 
was  directed’  to  take  action  “to  bring  about  the  repeal  of 
the  law  involved.”  The  Committee  was  also  instructed 
“to  use  every  effort  to  have  the  transportation  act  of  1920 
[Esch-Cummins  Act]  repealed,  and  legislation  enacted  pro¬ 
viding  for  government  ownership  and  democratic  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  railroad  systems  and  necessary  inland  water¬ 
ways.”  As  Mr.  W.  L.  Chenery,  reporting  the  convention 
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in  The  Survey,  has  observed,  the  Federation  “has  adopted 
a  new  policy  of  far-reaching  implications.  So  far  as  the 
railroads  are  concerned,  the  old  trade-unionism  is  gone  and 
the  struggle  is  now  for  nationalization.” 

These  two  issues — the  right  of  the  community  to  protect 
itself  against  the  sudden  stoppage  of  vital  industries,  and 
the  nationalization  of  the  railroads— are,  perhaps,  the 
gravest  and  most  critical  of  the  domestic  problems  just 
now  confronting  us.  The  principal  business  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Tabor  will,  in  all  probability  for  years  to 
come,  be  to  carry  on  a  fight  upon  these  issues.  In  this  fight 
it  will  be  in  conflict,  not  only  with  employers,  but  with 
many  other  elements  of  the  population,  and  probably, 
where  Industrial  Courts  exist,  with  the  governmental  author¬ 
ities.  Its  position  upon  these  two  questions  may  be  right 
or  wrong;  in  any  case,  affiliation  with  the  Federation  by 
teachers,  at  the  present  juncture,  ought  to  mean,  and  will 
generally  and  legitimately  be  construed  to  mean,  that  they 
support  the  Federation  in  its  essential  policies,  and  wish  to 
become  its  allies  in  the  fight  over  these  two  “paramount 
issues.” 

(2)  There  are,  however,  advocates  of  affiliation  who 
are  more  interested  in  the  help  that  teachers  can  give  to 
trade-unionism  than  in  the  help  that  trade-unionism  can 
give  to  teachers ;  who  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  teaching 
profession  to  give  its  organized  support  to  “laboi,”  in  the 
present  social  situation.  Professor  H.  L.  Overstreet,  for 
example,  contends  that  the  trade-unions  are  composed  “of 
the  portion  of  the  public  which  has  most  deeply  at  heart 
the  fundamental  public  good.”  If,  then,  teachers  or  schools 
are  to  serve  the  public,  it  is  with  the  efforts  of  this  portion 
of  the  community  that  they  must  associate  themselves. 
“Where,”  asks  Mr.  Overstreet,  “in  the  long  history  of  the 
world  do  we  find  more  continuously,  more  heroically,  more 
effectively,  an  intent  for  the  bettering  of  human  conditions 
than  in  the  labor  movement?  It  is  a  flagrant,  nay,  it  is  a 
pathetic  misunderstanding  of  that  movement  to  say  that 
it  is  a  movement  solely  for  the  material  benefit  of  a  class . 
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Fundamentally,  it  has  fought  for  a  humaner  world.  Funda¬ 
mentally,  it  has  thrown  down  a  challenge  to  the  arrogancies 
and  autocracies  and  cruelties  that  have  set  themselves  up  for 
the  governance  of  life.  It  has  fought  for  humane  mancipa¬ 
tion — for  yours  and  mine  and  all  the  rest  of  us.”'* 

Those  who  advance  this  argument  at  least  know  what 
they  are  about.  They  clearly  and  honestly  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  collective  affiliation  of  teachers,  as  such, 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  would  mean  the 
enlistment  of  the  profession  in  a  specific  and  militant 
social  movement.  That  is  precisely  what  these  advocates 
of  affiliation  desire  to  bring  about.  The  trade-union  move¬ 
ment  seems  to  them  a  thing  so  beneficent  and  so  supremely 
important  that  all  who  are  concerned  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind  should  lend  it  all  the  aid  in  their  power. 

Against  this  argument  one  objection  has  already  been 
forcefully  presented  by  Professor  Snedden.^  It  is  pointed 
out  that  there  exist  many  other  movements  which  are  also 
inspired  by  “an  intent  for  the  bettering  of  human  condi¬ 
tions,”  which  are  “fighting  for  a  humaner  world.”  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Christian  church,  of  the  Socialist  party,  indeed,  of 
all  political  parties,  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League — Single 
Taxers,  Anti- Vaccinationists,  Birth-Controllers — all,  with 
presumable  sincerity,  profess  the  same  intent,  and  believe 
the  endeavors  in  which  they  are  engaged  to  be  profoundly 
important  means  for  promoting  the  common  good.  Yet 
the  enthusiasts  of  these  other  movements  do  not  usually 
propose  that  the  professional  societies  of  teachers  should 
affiliate  with  their  own  propagandist  organizations;  nor 
would  most  teachers  be  likely  to  listen  tolerantly  to  such 
a  proposal.  It  is.  Professor  Snedden  urges,  an  old  and 
widely  accepted  principle  that  the  teaching  profession,  in  its 
collective  capacity,  should  not  become  involved  in  partisan 
or  sectarian  controversies,  nor  its  professional  organiza¬ 
tions  be  converted  into  agencies  of  propaganda  upon  other 
than  educational  and  professional  issues. 

*  The  Survey,  March  13,  1920. 

®  Ibid.,  loc.  cit. 
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This  principle  of  non-partisanship  seems  to  me  valid 
and  pertinent,  in  so  far  as  it  is  applied  merely  to  associa¬ 
tions  formed  by  teachers  for  educational  purposes  or  for 
the  consideration  of  their  own  vocational  problems  and 
interests.  I  agree,  too,  that  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  ought  to  be  kept  free  from  partisan  controversy. 
That  teachers  in  colleges  and  universities,  including  the 
investigators  of  social  and  economic  problems,  ought  never 
to  take  sides  in  current  public  controversies,  I  am  ver}’ 
far  from  agreeing.  And  I  can  conceive  that,  even  without 
organization,  the  consensus  of  individual  opinion  among 
teachers,  upon  some  such  current  issue,  might  be  so  nearly 
complete  as  to  identify  virtually  the  entire  profession,  in 
the  public  mind,  with  one  side  in  that  controversy.  If 
hostility  to  the  profession,  or  to  the  schools  or  universi¬ 
ties,  were  thus  engendered  in  any  quarter,  it  would  simply 
have  to  be  accepted.  Nor  is  it  clear  why  teachers  should 
not  be  at  liberty  to  form  organizations,  either  among  them¬ 
selves  or  in  conjunction  with  other  citizens,  to  promote  any 
public  objects  or  social  movements  in  which  they  believe. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  upon  the  general  principle  of  non- 
partisanship  that  I  should  ultimately  rest  the  case  against 
affiliation.  There  is,  I  think,  a  more  fundamental  reason 
than  has  yet  been  pointed  out,  why  the  teaching  profession, 
and  particularly  the  university  teaching  profession,  should 
not  identify  itself  with  either  the  national  or  local  federa¬ 
tions  of  trade-unions.  That  reason  can  be  understood  only 
by  some  further  consideration  of  the  nature  and  social  r61e 
of  the  unions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  social  r61e  of  the 
teaching  profession  on  the  other  hand. 

Professor  Overstreet,  in  the  article  already  cited,  makes 
much  of  the  contention  that  “the  labor  movement  has 
concerned  itself  with  far  more  than  material  benefits  for  a 
special  group.”  That  is  true;  but  it  is  not  true  that  trade- 
unions,  as  they  actually  exist,  are  not  primarily  and  chiefly 
concerned  with  material  benefits  for  a  special  group.  To 
say  this  is  no  criticism  of  the  unions;  it  is  merely  to  say 
that  they  are  attending  to  their  characteristic  and  legiti- 
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mate  business.  In  his  generous  admiration  for  the  ac¬ 
cessories  or  secondary  aims  of  the  movement,  Professor 
Overstreet  seems  largely  to  lose  sight  of  its  essence.  The 
business  of  a  labor-union,  first  and  foremost — both  in  theory 
and  in  practise — is  to  employ  economic  force  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  affect,  to  the  advantage  of  its  members  or  of  the 
group  to  which  they  belong,  the  division  of  the  product 
of  industry.  If  a  union  wholly  fails  to  do  this,  it  fails  to 
perform  its  distinctive  function  in  the  economy  of  a  com¬ 
petitive  industrial  society.  In  such  a  society  distribution 
is  in  the  main  determined  by  the  process  of  bargaining — 
usually  in  disguised,  round-about,  and  complicated  forms; 
and  bargaining  is  essentially  a  tug-of-war  between  groups 
of  buyers  and  sellers,  the  varying  fortunes  of  which 
depend  upon  the  changing  degrees  of  what  may  be  called 
bargaining  power  at  the  disposal  of  the  participants.  I  do 
not  say  that  this  is  the  ideal  way  of  determining  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  collective  income  of  society;  I  say  only  that 
it  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  way  in  which  the  thing  is  now 
done,  and — what  is  more  particularly  to  the  present  point — 
that  it  is  the  method  of  distribution  that  is  presupposed 
by  trade-unionism.  A  union’s  prime  reason  for  being, 
with  which  its  activity  usually  corresponds,  is  to  exercise 
a  persistent  economic  pull  in  a  single  direction — in  other 
words,  to  retain  and  so  far  as  possible  increase  the  share 
of  the  social  dividend  going  to  the  organized  industrial 
wage-earner. 

But  it  is  a  truism  that  there  are  three  groups  of  persons 
whose  interests  are  at  stake  in  the  economic  struggle  in 
which  the  unions  are  engaged.  Besides  the  employers 
and  organized  labor,  who  occupy  the  foreground  of  the 
picture,  there  remains  in  the  background  a  far  more  numer¬ 
ous  group,  the  consuming  public.  Its  economic  interests — 
a  fact  of  which  Professor  Overstreet  appears  serenely  ob¬ 
livious — are  by  no  means  constantly  identical  with  those 
of  the  wage-earners  in  any  given  industry,  or  even  with  those 
of  the  entire  mass  of  organized  labor,  any  more  than  they 
are  identical  with  the  interests  of  the  employers  of  labor. 
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In  one  important  respect  the  immediate  interests  of  the 
consumer  of  any  commodity  are  directly  at  variance  with 
the  interests  of  all  those — both  employers  and  wage-earners 
— who  produce  that  commodity  for  sale.  The  consumer 
wants,  most  of  all,  low  prices;  the  employer  and  the  wage- 
earner,  in  spite  of  their  disputes  over  the  division  of  the 
profits  of  the  industry,  have  a  common  interest  in  making 
the  amount  to  be  divided  as  great  as  possible,  and  there¬ 
fore  in  keeping  prices  as  high  as  the  traffic  will  bear.  Trade- 
unions  have  often  done  generous  and  public-spirited  things ; 
but  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  union’s  asking  for  lower  wages, 
in  order  that  the  cost  of  the  commodity  its  members  pro¬ 
duce  may  be  decreased  for  the  benefit  of  the  consuming 
public.  During  recent  years  wages  in  the  garment-trades 
have  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  general  prices. 
The  increase  has  come  about  in  part,  probably,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  employers,  thru  a  reduction  of  their  margin 
of  profit,  but  largely,  also,  at  the  expense  of  everybody 
who  has  bought  clothing  during  the  period  in  question. 
Increases  in  the  wage-scale  granted  to  the  railroad  brother¬ 
hoods  inevitably  manifest  themselves  in  the  price  of  rail¬ 
road  tickets  or  in  freight  rates.  Aside  from  this  ordinary  op¬ 
position  of  pecuniary  interest  with  respect  to  prices,  the 
general  public,  as  everyone  knows,  is  frequently  compelled 
to  suffer  the  usual  lot  of  the  innocent  bystander,  during 
the  more  acute  phases  of  the  conflict  between  organized 
labor  and  the  managers  of  industry.  It  is  recurrently  de¬ 
prived  of  fuel,  of  light,  of  street-car  or  railroad  ser^dce,  of 
other  daily  necessities  of  modem  existence,  in  consequence 
of  measures  which  unions — sometimes,  no  doubt,  rightly — 
deem  it  needful  or  effective  to  take,  in  the  course  of  their 
struggles  to  improve  the  economic  condition  of  their  mem¬ 
bers. 

Publicity  has  recently  been  given  to  the  reply  of  Mr. 
Frank  Morrison,  Secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  to  certain  questions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church’s 
Commission  on  Social  Service.  Mr.  Morrison  presents  as 
implications  of  “the  trade-union  philosophy’’  three  theses, 
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in  substance:  that  industrial  disputes  should  be  settled 
exclusively  between  employers  and  organized  labor;  that 
organized  labor  has  an  unlimited  right  to  take  advantage 
of  any  change  in  the  economic  situation  which  will  enable 
it  to  improve  its  circumstances  or  strengthen  its  position, 
and  in  particular,  an  unlimited  right  to  strike,  especially 
under  those  conditions  which  make  the  strike  most  effec¬ 
tive;  and  that  consequently  the  “community”  has  no  right 
to  interfere  in  these  controversies,  even  with  a  view  to  its 
own  protection  against  the  cessation  of  necessary  indus¬ 
tries  or  public  services.  Of  the  trade-union  philosophy 
Mr.  Morrison  is  a  more  authoritative  expounder  than 
Professor  Overstreet;  and,  the  program  of  trade-unionism 
being  such  as  Mr.  Morrison  sets  forth,  it  can  not  be  said 
to  be  a  program  in  which  the  interests  of  “all  of  us”  are 
the  primary  consideration.  It  is  the  program  of  a  group 
which  in  the  past  has  suffered,  and  sometimes  still  suffers, 
great  injustices ;  which  consequently  is  now,  not  unnaturally, 
absorbed  mainly  in  fighting  hard,  and  often  blindly,  for 
its  own  hand,  without  much  thought  of  the  actual  interests 
of  other  groups  that  have  never,  as  it  feels,  done  much  for 
it;  and  which,  finally,  is  becoming  powerful  enough  to  do, 
in  some  cases,  real  injury  to  the  equally  legitimate  interests 
of  other  and  less  well-organized  portions  of  the  community. 
Trade-unions,  in  short,  have  it  as  their  principal  object 
aggressively  to  promote,  in  the  exigencies  of  a  competitive 
regime,  the  advantage  of  one  economic  class— a  large  but 
still  a  minority  class.  They  are  not  only  a  useful  but  an 
indispensable  factor  in  our  existing  system  of  distribution; 
but  it  is  pure  illusion  to  picture  them  as  a  kind  of  Sunshine 
Society.  And  their  leaders  and  members  are  no  more 
permanently  immune  than  other  mortals  against  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  an  abuse  of  power. 

In  such  a  situation,  what  should  be  the  role  of  the  teacher, 
and,  in  particular,  of  the  professional  scholar  in  the  college 
or  university?  If  he  were  to  consider  solely  his  imme¬ 
diate  economic  interests,  he  would  naturally  identify 
himself,  not  with  the  group  of  industrial  wage-earners. 
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but  with  a  “Middle-Class  Union”  or  some  such  body 
representing  the  hitherto  unorganized  and  inarticulate 
majority.  But  if  there  is  any  class  of  men  who  may  be 
expected  to  recognize  and  to  voice  the  long-run  interests  of 
society  as  a  whole,  the  teaching  profession  constitutes 
such  a  class.  How,  then,  can  it  best  serve  those  interests? 
Not,  certainly,  by  uniting  itself  bodily  with  one  of  these 
competing  economic  groups — not  even  with  the  largest 
of  them.  So  long  as  such  groups  exist  and  their  rivalries 
continue,  so  long,  especially,  as  latent  or  overt  conflicts 
between  powerful  aggregations  of  capital  and  powerful 
organized  bodies  of  workers,  over  the  management  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  division  of  profits,  continue  to  be  recurrent 
incidents  of  the  process  of  distribution,  just  so  long  will  it 
be  to  the  interest  of  society  that  the  balance  of  power  be 
held  by  persons  not  directly  parties  to  these  disputes. 
When  industrial  controversies  become  so  grave  as  to  affect 
the  welfare  of  the  entire  community,  the  ultimate  court 
of  appeal  should  be  the  court  of  public  opinion.  This 
public  opinion  it  is  peculiarly  the  business  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  scholar  to  inform,  to  stimulate,  and, .  iten,  to  ex¬ 
press.  In  particular  disputes  it  is  no  more  the  scholar’s 
duty  to  remain  neutral  than  it  is  the  duty  of  the  judge  to 
render  “neutral”  decisions — that  is  to  say,  no  decisions  at 
all.  But  it  is  his  duty  to  avoid  antecedent  and  permanent 
commitments  to  one  of  the  interested  parties  involved  in 
these  controversies.  Even  those,  who  seem  almost  to  as¬ 
sume  a  priori  that  trade-unions  will  never  make  any  un¬ 
wise  or  unfair  demands  and  never  employ  any  anti-social 
methods,  may  well  regard  such  a  general  commitment  as 
inexpedient.  For  one  of  the  worst  consequences  of  affilia¬ 
tion  would  be  that  teachers  could  no  longer  give  effective 
backing  to  labor  in  those  emergencies  in  which  it  especially 
needs  and  is  clearly  entitled  to  the  support  of  public  opinion. 
The  public  will  heavily  discount  any  pronouncement  in 
favor  of  a  trade-union’s  position  in  a  particular  dispute, 
if  the  author  of  the  pronouncement  is  understood  to  be 
himself  a  member  of  a  “union,”  to  be  affiliated  with  the 
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Federation  of  Labor,  to  have  received  past  and  to  expect 
future  benefits  from  it  and  from  other  unions.  The  capac¬ 
ity  of  teachers,  as  individuals,  to  render  serviceable  as¬ 
sistance  to  organized  labor  when  its  cause  is  just  and  its 
need  greatest,  depends  very  largely  upon  their  freedom 
from  any  permanent  and  formal  identification  with  labor 
bodies — and  equally,  of  course,  upon  their  freedom  from 
identification  with  bodies  antagonistic  to  trade-unionism, 
or  devoted  chiefly  to  the  promotion  of  the  economic  ad¬ 
vantage  of  any  other  group. 

It  is  by  refusing  to  merge  themselves  in  either  of  the  great 
parties,  by  maintaining  their  complete  independence  of 
action  and  thus  their  ability  to  throw  their  influence  now 
to  one  side  and  now  to  another,  that  small  minorities,  in 
political  affairs,  have  not  seldom  been  able  to  exercise 
great  power.  It  is  by  a  somewhat  similar  policy  that  Amer¬ 
ican  teachers,  who  will  never  be  formidable  by  their  num¬ 
bers,  can  best  retain  and  increase  their  power  to  serve  the 
cause  of  JuSlaco  and  orderly  social  progress,  to  meet  each 
new  issue  effectively  as  it  arises,  to  trim  the  ship  of  state 
during  the  storms  thru  which  it  is  certain  to  pass  in 
the 'coming  decades.  Our  position  will  be  stronger  and 
our  influence  and  potential  usefulness  incomparably  greater 
if  we  avoid  all  entangling  alliances  with  organizations 
primarily  economic  in  their  objects  and  representing  chiefly 
the  special  interests  either  of  employers  or  employees. 

Arthur  O.  Love  joy 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  TEACHERS 

Despite  its  youth  the  union  movement  among  teachers 
has  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  has  justified  itself 
by  its  record  and  achievements.  An  indirect  but  con¬ 
vincing  indication  is  the  concentrated  opposition  that  has 
been  developed  in  some  reactionary  quarters,  and  the  heavy" 
artillery  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  among  old-line 
educators  who  fear  any  innovation  originating  with  the 
teachers  themselves,  rather  than  with  administrative  officials. 
Opposition  is  wholesome,  and  we  welcome  it  whenever  it  is 
based  upon  fact,  and  is  an  honest  clash  of  opinion.  But 
much  of  the  present  rather  hysterical  opposition  is  based 
on  misconception  and  distortion  of  underlying  fact.  That 
this  misconception  and  distortion  is  not  always  deliberate, 
but  is  frequently  sincere  misunderstanding,  does  not  alter 
its  viciousness.  One  of  the  most  unfortunate  aspects  is 
the  revelation  of  how  easily  those  who  are  supposed  to  be 
imbued  with  the  ideals  and  methods  of  scholarship  ignore 
verification  of  data  in  a  controversy  which  challenges  their 
traditional  attitudes  of  mind  and  strikes  close  home. 

The  American  Federation  of  Teachers  is  the  national 
professional  organization  of  classroom  teachers  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Our  labor  affilia¬ 
tion  is  sometimes  misunderstood  by  those  who  have  a  dis¬ 
torted  conception  of  the  labor  movement,  who  are  ignorant 
of  organized  labor’s  splendid  record  in  the  development 
of  our  public  schools,  and  who  do  not  realize  how  completely 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  built  upon  the  principle 
of  autonomy  of  its  constituent  organizations.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Teachers  conducts  its  affairs  democrati¬ 
cally  thru  annual  delegate  conventions,  absolutely  with¬ 
out  dictation  or  interference  of  any  kind. 

The  question  of  the  strike  is  frequently  raised  in  this 
connection.  While  unaffiliated  teachers,  helpless  and  des- 
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perate  in  their  isolation,  have  used  the  strike,  no  local  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  has  used  that  method. 
Our  recent  convention  by  formal  resolution  reindorsed  our 
non-strike  policy.  Nor  is  the  sympathetic  strike  possible. 
wSome  of  our  prominent  opponents  are  so  little  familiar 
with  the  labor  movement  that  they  speak  of  this  as  a  special 
concession  and  guarantee  to  teachers.  It  is,  of  course, 
merely  part  of  the  fundamental  autonomy  upon  which  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  built.  There  are  several 
strong  unions  that  do  not  strike. 

But  our  independence,  far  from  stopping  with  mere 
immunity  from  the  strike,  includes  absolute  freedom  of 
thought,  judgment  and  action.  The  only  obligation  as¬ 
sumed  by  a  teacher  in  affiliation  with  our  movement  con¬ 
sists  in  endorsement  of  the  principles  of  our  Constitution. 
And  those  principles  are  briefly  summarized  in  our  motto, 
“Democracy  in  Education;  Education  for  Democracy.” 

Some  opponents,  because  of  their  failure  to  grasp  the 
far-reaching  implications  of  autonomy,  are  fond  of  stressing 
such  phrases  as  “entangling  alliances,”  and  “proselyting 
and  propaganda  in  the  schools.”  “Entangling  alliance”  is 
an  effective  catch  phrase  that  may  easily  mislead  large 
portions  of  the  public  and  of  the  teachers  that  are  ignorant 
of  the  fundamentals  of  the  labor  movement.  But  it  can  not 
be  used  by  one  who  scrupulously  verifies  his  facts. 

One  sincere  critic  has  put  it — “an  alliance  (with  labor) 
will  tend  to  destroy  the  impartiality  and  independence  so 
essential  to  the  teaching  profession.”  There  can  be  no 
question  of  the  essential  value  of  such  impartiality  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  but  one’s  first  reaction  is  that  nothing  can  be 
destroyed  until  it  has  been  created.  The  teachers  have 
long  been  the  usually  unwilling  and  frequently  unconscious 
agents  of  propaganda  imposed  upon  them  from  above. 
For  example,  the  school  authorities  in  one  of  our  large 
cities  ordered  the  teachers  to  impress  on  their  pupils  the 
wisdom  of  universal  military  training  in  time  of  peace. 
It  is  not  inconceivable  that  that  doctrine  may  ultimately 
become  a  part  of  accepted  American  tradition,  but  it  is 
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very  far  from  being  that  now.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
affiliation  of  teachers  is  the  securing  of  the  degree  of  strength 
and  influence  which  alone  can  enable  them  to  develop  and 
maintain  impartiality  and  independence  in  their  teaching. 
One  of  our  chief  principles,  and  a  principle  with  which  or¬ 
ganized  labor  heartily  sympathizes,  is  tenure  of  position 
based  on  efficiency.  That  is  the  prerequisite  for  indepen¬ 
dence  and  impartiality. 

As  to  proselyting  and  propaganda,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  we  have  forgotten  the  hard  fight  required  to  establish 
the  right  of  the  teacher  to  be  a  member  of  the  political  or 
religious  organization  of  his  choice.  It  ought  not  to  be 
necessary  to  wage  a  similar  fight  for  the  freedom  of  the 
teacher  as  an  American  citizen  to  join  any  professional 
and  economic  organization  of  his  choice.  Methodist  teachers 
do  not  try  to  make  Methodists  of  their  pupils,  nor  union 
teachers  unionists.  It  is  significant  that  that  charge  has 
never  been  raised  against  any  of  om  locals.  When  eco¬ 
nomic  subjects  are  treated  in  the  classroom,  all  that  or¬ 
ganized  labor  asks,  and  all  that  any  one  has  a  right  to  ask, 
is  that  facts  be  fairly  presented.  If  a  teacher’s  thinking 
should  be  affected  by  affiliation,  it  would  be  due  simply 
to  additional  data  secured  by  the  opening  up  of  new  and 
more  direct  channels  of  information.  This  is  a  very  potent 
factor  in  the  bitter  and  intolerant  opposition  to  us  in  many 
quarters.  Reactionary  interests  are  not  willing  to  have 
the  teacher  placed  in  a  position  to  have  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  labor  side  of  controversies,  to  balance  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  employer’s  side  in  which  teachers  are  habitually 
steeped.  They  are  afraid  to  trust  the  trained  judgment 
of  teachers  with  all  the  facts  before  them.  And  again  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  nothing  in  our  affiliation  would 
prevent  the  free  exercise  of  the  teacher’s  judgment,  whether 
friendly  or  hostile  to  the  labor  side  of  the  controversy. 
There  is  no  pressure  of  any  kind.  The  teachers  have  known 
enough  of  masters.  They  entered  the  labor  movement  in 
search,  not  of  another  master,  but  of  freedom,  and  they 
have  found  it. 
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Some  may  ask  what  return  organized  labor  does  expect 
from  the  teachers.  The  teachers  do  not  strike ;  not  a  penny 
of  the  one  cent  a  member  per  month,  which  is  all  they 
turn  in  to  the  treasury  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  goes  for  the  support  of  strikes.  Teachers  and  labor 
alike  are  determined  to  free  the  schools  of  special  propaganda. 
What  does  labor  expect  in  return  for  its  admittedly  powerful 
support?  For  one  thing,  labor  believes,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  the  trained  intelligence  of  the  teachers  should  be  able 
to  make  a  contribution  to  the  solving  of  vexed  social  and 
economic,  as  well  as  educational,  problems.  The  teachers 
have  the  heavy  responsibility  of  showing  that  the  vaunted 
value  of  their  education  is  not  overrated,  when  faced  with 
the  living  problems  of  this  reconstruction  period.  For 
the  first  time  they  have  the  opportunity,  not  merely  to 
teach  history,  more  or  less  ancient,  and  indirectly  to  in¬ 
fluence  future  history,  but  actively  to  assist  in  the  making 
of  current  history. 

But  the  chief  return  that  organized  labor  expects  is  a 
square  educational  deal  for  the  children  of  all  the  people. 
They  are  making  no  class  request,  they  ask  nothing  for 
their  own  children  that  they  do  not  demand  with  equal 
force  for  all  children.  In  fact,  they  have  deeply  and  effec¬ 
tively  resented  all  efforts  of  the  manufactmers’  associations 
to  create  separate,  dual  systems  of  schools,  which  would 
inevitably  result  in  the  training  of  the  children  of  artisans 
to  become  mere  adjuncts  of  machines.  They  know  that 
children  are  not  afforded  a  square  deal  and  equal  educational 
opportunities  now.  Two  of  the  causes  they  can  put  their 
fingers  on  even  as  laymen — underpaid  teachers,  and  over¬ 
crowded  classes.  But  they  are  not  trained  to  diagnose 
the  ills  of  a  school  system.  And  they  want  the  teachers  to 
affiliate,  primarily,  so  that  thru  delegates  of  the  teachers, 
local  central  labor  bodies  and  state  and  national  labor  con¬ 
ventions  can  be  informed  of  conditions  at  first  hand  by 
classroom  teachers  on  the  educational  firing  line.  They 
wish  to  have  teachers,  with  their  specialized  training  and 
knowledge,  and  organized  labor,  with  its  influence  in  the 
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community  and  the  nation,  working  shoulder  to  shoulder 
and  thus  develop  a  more  efficient  system  of  public  schools 
from  the  kindergarten  thru  the  university. 

The  objection  of  alleged  class  affiliation  is  sometimes 
raised.  If  by  class  is  meant  group,  the  term  may  apply. 
The  great  public  is  a  resounding  phrase,  but  is  after  all 
an  intangible  abstraction.  Our  chief  method  is  an  appeal 
to  public  opinion,  but  such  an  appeal  to  be  successful  can 
not  simply  be  turned  loose  in  the  general  atmosphere,  but 
must  be  made  to  definite,  articulate  group  organizations. 
That  kind  of  effective  group  affiliation  we  have. 

But  our  opponents  know  very  well  that  the  term  “class 
affiliation”  carries  with  it  to  the  great  majority  of  people 
the  extreme  socialist  interpretation  and  in  that  sense  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  not  a  class  organization. 
It  is  founded  on  the  belief  that  there  is  room  in  our  society 
for  both  employers  and  employees,  and  that  differences 
should  be  adjusted  by  conferences  of  representatives 
thru  mutual  education  and  negotiation.  The  I.  W.  W. 
with  its  class-war  philosophy  is  the  antithesis  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Labor,  as  the  extreme  bitterness  between 
them  helps  to  show.  And  certainly,  as  stated  above,  the 
worst  enemy  of  organized  labor  can  not  claim  that  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  ever  made  class  demands 
in  educational  matters. 

The  ironic  and  tragic  fact  is  that  many  of  our  opponents, 
in  their  efforts  to  turn  teachers  and  the  public  against  us, 
have  done  a  great  deal  to  introduce  the  European  concep¬ 
tion  of  caste,  to  betray  their  own  intolerant  class  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  introduce  its  poison  where  it  did  not  exist  be¬ 
fore.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  an  integrating, 
not  a  disruptive  force  in  our  society.  In  affiliation  with 
it,  we  find  twelve  hundred  of  the  leading  scientists  of  the 
country  in  the  employment  of  various  government  bureaus, 
physicians  in  the  health  departments  of  some  of  our  large 
cities,  technical  engineers,  musicians,  actors,  librarians, 
and  teachers  in  public  schools,  normal  schools,  and  universi¬ 
ties.  Surely  an  affiliation  that  draws  together  such  diversi- 
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fied  groups  tends  to  break  down  the  un-American  tendency 
toward  petty  caste  lines  of  division  between  professional 
and  artisan  workers. 

Another  fact  often  overlooked  is  that  there  is  nothing 
exclusive  in  our  affiliation.  Our  movement  stimulates  our 
locals  to  utilize  every  avenue  of  intimate  contact  with  the 
communities  they  serve.  Often  where  our  locals  are  com¬ 
posed  of  women  they  affiliate  with  the  Federated  Women’s 
Clubs  of  their  state.  Wherever  opportunity  offers  they 
are  found  working  with  all  other  available  civic  agencies. 
We  go  out  of  our  way  to  cooperate  with  all  forces  making 
for  improvement  of  the  schools. 

Nor  do  we  believe  in  the  so-called  “closed  shop”  for 
teachers.  We  desire  as  members  only  those  teachers  who 
share  our  idealism,  and  feel  that  they  belong  with  us.  We 
work  harmoniously  with  other  teachers  and  teachers’ 
associations.  We  secure  our  members  by  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  our  movement,  and  simply  insist  that  each  teacher 
must  have  the  unchallenged  right  as  an  American  citizen 
to  determine  what  organizations  he  may  choose  to  join, 
without  intimidation  by  his  colleagues  or  by  school  authori¬ 
ties.  There  is  room  in  America  for  honest  difference  of 
opinion,  but  there  should  be  no  room  for  the  coercion  of 
individual  judgment  and  conscience. 

Some  fail  to  understand  that  we  are  fundamentally  an 
organization  of  classroom  teachers.  We  now  have  a  few 
locals  of  principals,  but  such  officials  as  superintendents  of 
schools  and  presidents  of  universities  are  not  eligible. 
Some  administrative  officials,  after  giving  at  considerable 
length  their  arguments  against  our  existence,  then  proceed 
to  berate  us  for  excluding  them.  To  any  one  familiar  with 
the  type  of  administrative  organization  which  is  universal 
in  our  public  schools  and  universities,  the  reason  must  be 
clear.  This  type  of  organization  is  autocratic,  all  authority 
originating  at  the  top,  and  extending  down  thru  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  hierarchy,  the  classroom  teachers 
thru  whom  any  school  functions,  having  a  negligible 
voice.  The  fact  that  an  increasing  number  of  liberal- 
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minded  administrators  survive  this  deadly  system  fur¬ 
nishes  no  defense  for  its  presence  in  twentieth  centur}’ 
America.  The  only  real  exception  would  be  supplied  by  a 
university  with  a  genuinely  democratic  constitution,  or 
by  the  very  few  public  school  systems  in  which  the  initiative 
and  experience  of  the  teachers  is  given  adequate  voice  in 
the  conduct  of  the  schools. 

From  its  inception  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
has  stood  primarily  for  the  democratization  of  the  schools, 
and  its  first  plank  demanded  teachers’  councils.  We  are 
very  glad  that  the  advocacy  of  teachers’  councils  has 
reached  the  stage  of  respectability  and  been  taken  up  by 
other  than  teachers’  associations.  But  watchfulness  is 
necessary  to  prevent  even  teachers’  councils  from  de¬ 
generating  into  tools  of  autocratic  administrations.  Usually 
the  method  of  organization  of  associations  of  teachers 
makes  possible  their  domination  by  supervisory  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  officialdom,  thru  the  subtle  means  of  intimi¬ 
dation  the  “system”  places  in  their  hands.  We  have  ex¬ 
cluded  such  officials  from  membership  simply  because 
experience  has  shown  during  the  last  half  century  that 
any  organization  admitting  them  has  rapidly  become  an 
organization  primarily  of,  by,  and  for  such  officials.  But 
our  quarrel  is  with  the  system  rather  than  with  individuals, 
and  many  school  officials  of  broad  vision  are  working  with 
classroom  teachers  to  change  the  system.  Meanwhile  we 
are  very  glad  to  cooperate  cordially  with  democratically 
minded  supervisors  and  administrators.  And  since  they 
have  freely  and  properly  formed  their  own  associations, 
it  is  rather  narrow  and  illogical  for  them  to  begrudge  the 
same  elementary  privilege  to  classroom  teachers. 

Space  does  not  permit  even  mention  of  all  the  outrageous 
misrepresentations  to  which  some  responsible  educators 
have  given  currency.  For  example,  one  attributes  to  us 
the  claim  that  teachers  are  “laborers  merely.”  We  would 
not  give  that  characterization  to  any  human  being,  and 
least  of  all  to  teachers.  We  do  state  the  obvious  fact  that 
teachers  are  employees,  and  as  employees  have  the  privilege 
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and  right,  if  they  so  desire,  to  associate  themselves  with 
the  other  public  and  private  employees  comprising  the 
great  democratic  force  of  organized  labor.  That  this  is 
simply  a  historical  evolution  is  shown  by  the  following 
quotation  from  Professor  Ely’s  The  labor  movement  in 
America.  “At  every  period  of  our  history  public  school 
questions  have  been  labor  questions  or  labor  measures. 
And  when  I  say  this  I  do  not  exclude  our  universities. 
What  then  has  the  labor  movement  brought  us  ?  I  reply 
first  of  all:  It  has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  which  have 
brought  us  a  public  school  system.  Where  shall  we  find 
guardians  against  assaults  on  our  public  schools?  Where 
shall  we  find  those  who  will  not  only  protect  what  we  have, 
but  help  us  forward  in  new  achievements  in  education, 
particularly  by  means  of  public  schools?  To  both  questions 
I  reply,  in  our  labor  organizations.  All  over  the  world 
labor  organizations  are  supporting  and  bearing  forward 
every  popular  educational  movement.’’ 

Another  absurd  charge  is  that  we  believe  in  a  flat  com¬ 
pensation  for  all,  when  in  every  campaign  we  have  demanded 
salary  schedules  giving  proper  weight  to  experience  and 
professional  training.  But  we  do  not  believe  in  discrimina¬ 
tion  on  account  of  sex  or  of  official  favoritism.  Similarly 
with  regard  to  the  charge  of  lowering  qualifications,  no  group 
has  been  resisting  more  vigorously  the  present  dangerous 
tendency  to  lower  professional  standards  now  inadequate. 

The  effectiveness  of  our  organization  has  been  amply 
demonstrated.  Opportunity  does  not  remain  here  for  the 
recital  of  detailed  achievements,  but  with  the  assistance  of 
organized  labor  in  various  sections  of  the  country  we  have 
been  able  to  secure  material  increases  in  teachers’  salaries, 
administrative  reforms,  such  as  reduction  in  size  of  classes, 
and  the  more  democratic  participation  of  classroom  teachers 
in  the  conduct  of  the  schools;  the  election  of  progressive 
boards  of  education;  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  as 
provisions  for  continuation  schools,  for  free  textbooks,  and 
for  increases  in  school  revenues.  In  the  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  field  of  federal  educational  legislation,  as  a  result  of 
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our  cooperation  with  the  National  Education  Association, 
the  moribund  and  objectionable  Smith  Bill  has  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  strengthened  Smith-Towner  Bill  Revised, 
with  the  backing  of  the  four  and  half  million  of  organized 
labor. 

What  has  proved  an  important  factor  is  the  extension 
of  the  professional  influence  of  the  teachers  thru  the 
seating  of  their  delegates  in  city  central  labor  bodies  and 
state  and  national  labor  conventions  where  they  have  an 
effective  voice  in  the  formulation  of  the  educational  and 
legislative  programs  of  powerful  local  and  state  federations 
of  labor  and  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  are 
in  a  strategic  position  to  secure  labor’s  support  for  progres¬ 
sive  educational  measures.  The  value  of  the  resulting 
contributions  of  state  and  national  labor  bodies  to  educa¬ 
tional  policy  and  achievement  is  unquestioned. 

But  of  even  greater  importance,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  professional  equipment  of  the  teacher,  our  affiliation 
enables  teachers  to  come  into  first-hand  contact  with  the 
economic,  civic,  and  social  conditions  for  which  they  are 
supposed  to  be  preparing  their  pupils.  And  it  is  high  time 
that  teachers  recognize  the  tragic  farce  of  holding  aloof 
from,  and  remaining  ignorant  of  the  realities  of  community 
life,  when  the  schools  succeed  or  fail  as  they  prepare  or 
fail  to  prepare  pupils  for  effective  participation  in  that  life. 
This  spirit  of  social  idealism,  which  has  been  the  driving 
force  in  our  movement  from  the  beginning,  is  admirably 
expressed  in  the  following  quotation  from  Miss  Mabel 
Colter,  President  of  the  St.  Paul  Federation  of  Women 
Teachers:  “We  have  more  self-respect  and  more  respect 
from  the  citizens  of  St.  Paul.  We  have  gained  a  sense  of 
the  solidarity  of  the  teaching  force.  We  have  ‘come  alive’ 
to  the  industrial,  economic  and  social  problems  of  the  day. 
We  touch  real  issues  as  never  before.  We  are  a  part  of 
the  reconstructing  forces  of  today  and  we  hope  we  have 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  our  responsibility  to  society.  These 
gains  have  come  to  us  as  a  part  of  organized  labor.” 

Charles  B.  Stillman 

Office  of  the  President 
American  Federation  of  Teachers 


IV 

ORGANIZATION  OF  TEACHERS^ 

The  obvious  outcome  of  the  World  War  in  education  is 
that  schools  more  than  ever  before  are  agencies  of  the 
state.  The  need  is  for  better  and  more  patriotic  citizens. 
More  and  better  education  is  the  only  certain  means  of 
getting  a  better  citizenship. 

The  greatest  obstacles  to  the  Americanization  of  our 
schools  are  the  traditions  affecting  the  employment,  re¬ 
muneration,  and  qualifications  of  teachers.  The  teacher 
as  a  civil  servant  whose  foremost  duty  is  the  promotion  of 
the  welfare  of  the  state  is  a  new  conception  in  American 
life.  Time  was  when  the  teacher  was  a  chattel  sold  in  the 
open  market,  or  a  private  tutor  employed  to  give  instruc¬ 
tion  in  subjects  selected  by  parents,  or  an  adherent  of  some 
church  whose  chief  qualification  was  his  ability  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  tenets  of  his  sect.  Now  teachers  are  employed 
by  boards  of  education  of  a  district  or  city  under  rules  and 
regulations  only  slightly  limited  by  state  laws.  And  de¬ 
spite  all  laws  enjoining  it,  the  principle  that  education  is 
a  function  of  the  state  is  scarcely  recognized;  practically, 
the  conduct  of  schools  is  a  local  enterprise,  controlled  by 
petty  officials  who  are  ever  biased  by  local  interests  and 
personal  whims.  The  teacher  is  in  reality  the  employee 
of  the  local  board,  and,  as  an  employee,  is  subjected  to  all 
the  vagaries  of  local  pride  and  prejudice.  To  overcome 
these  faults,  some  of  our  states  have  created  laws  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  teacher  and  define  his  work,  but  an  individual 
teacher,  no  matter  how  just  his  cause  or  how  patriotic  his 
intent,  has  little  chance  of  being  heard,  if  his  desires  run 
counter  to  the  whims  of  the  local  board.  Group  action 
seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  progress  in  a  democratic  state. 

*  Summary  of  an  address  given  at  a  mass  meeting  of  students  in  Educa¬ 
tion,  Summer  Session,  Columbia  University,  1919. 
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The  tradition  that  a  teacher  is  an  employee  of  a  family 
or  institution  or  community,  to  give  such  ser\dce  as  the 
employer  wants,  is  responsible  for  the  practise  of  hiring 
teachers  in  the  cheapest  market.  When  teachers  are 
paid  less  than  janitors,  milkmen,  and  street  cleaners,  it  is 
obvious  either  that  sweatshop  methods  prevail  or  that  the 
sendees  given  are  of  little  worth.  Whether  a  person's 
service  is  worth  much  or  little  depends  upon  his  vocational 
skill  and  his  will  to  work.  Back  of  technical  ability  lies 
knowledge.  The  person  who  knows  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it  is  an  artisan,  a  trade  worker ;  he  who  also  knows  why 
he  does  it,  and  in  his  doing  is  guided  by  high  ideals,  is  a 
professional  worker.  By  tradition,  teaching  is  a  trade; 
we  hope  to  make  it  a  profession — not  merely  for  the  well¬ 
being  and  comfort  of  teachers,  but  because  the  country^  has 
need  of  instructors  possessing  culture,  technical  knowledge, 
and  professional  skill  who  will  patriotically  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  the  servdee  of  the  nation.  In  the  Americanization 
of  our  public  schools  we  need  professional  experts,  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  those  who  know  the  kind  of  expert  servdee 
needed  to  use  all  honorable  means  of  securing  it. 

When  teachers  are  regarded  as  employees,  it  inevitably 
follows  that  their  services  are  measured  in  terms  of  private 
interest  rather  than  public  good.  Tenure  of  office,  re¬ 
muneration,  and  vocational  advancement  are  all  con¬ 
ditioned  upon  satisfying  their  employers.  Resistance  to 
official  demands,  however  unreasonable,  and  advocacy  of 
reforms,  however  desirable,  are  alike  dangerous  experiments, 
when  the  take-it-or-leave-it  policy  of  employment  is  in 
force.  Under  such  circumstances,  cooperation  for  any 
purpose  except  mutual  protection  is  hardly  to  be  thought  of. 
So  it  happens  that  the  individual  teacher  is  left  to  himself 
to  ply  “the  sorriest  of  trades.” 

Once  grant,  however,  that  the  Americanization  of  our 
public  schools  calls  for  expert  leadership,  and  that  the 
methods  used  and  the  ends  sought  are  not  subject  to  private 
control  or  local  bias,  and  you  put  teachers  on  a  different 
status.  Not  only  is  a  premium  put  on  culture,  technical 
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knowledge,  and  professional  skill,  but  it  becomes  a  patriotic 
duty  to  realize  the  highest  professional  ideals  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  American  citizens.  The  individual  teacher  will 
find  inspiration  and  renewed  courage  in  the  consciousness 
of  marching  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his  fellows  in  the 
mighty  army  recruited  to  fight  the  battles  of  civilization 
and  modem  democracy. 

The  time  is  past,  it  seems  to  me,  when  teachers  should 
be  dissuaded  from  group  organization.  The  war  has  made 
some  kind  of  organization  inevitable  in  that  it  has  given 
to  teaching  a  new  objective  and  to  teachers  a  new  conscious¬ 
ness  of  kind.  The  new  patriotism,  founded  in  justice  and 
devoted  to  freedom,  must  be  imprinted  on  the  coming  genera¬ 
tions.  It  is  this  sense  of  overwhelming  responsibility  that 
is  forcing  our  ablest  leaders  to  devise  ways  and  means  of 
unifying  the  latent  strength  of  the  half -million  of  teachers 
in  the  country.  In  this  effort,  they  are  but  following  at 
a  respectful  distance  the  example  of  oiu*  oldest  professions, 
law  and  medicine,  which  long  ago  set  up  professional 
standards  and  adopted  codes  of  professional  ethics.  They 
also  have  before  them  the  example  of  trade-unions,  and  some 
teachers,  smarting  under  the  injustice  of  insufficient  wage, 
have  not  hesitated  to  grasp  the  hand  of  labor.  The  time 
has  come  when  teachers  must  decide  whether  they  will 
lead  in  their  own  way,  or  be  led  in  some  other  way,  whether 
they  will  set  up  standards  worthy  of  a  profession,  or  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  employees  in  a  trade. 

An  organization  of  teachers,  nation-wide  and  properly 
authoritative,  must  be  founded  on  principles  that  will 
be  universally  recognized  as  valid,  and  its  conduct  must 
be  above  reproach.  No  selfish  motive  can  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  realization  of  its  ideals.  If  the  present 
world  crisis  makes  such  an  organization  possible,  it  also 
imposes  acceptance  of  professional  standards. 

A  code  of  professional  ethics,  therefore,  is  the  first  and 
most  important  desideratum — a  code  reaching  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  teacher  and  defining  the  purpose  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  organization  itself  exists  merely  to  consolidate 
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the  strength  of  its  individual  members  and  to  apply  it  at 
strategic  points.  The  problems  of  tactics  and  strategy, 
however,  must  be  in  the  hands  of  competent  leaders  who 
themselves  shall  be  guided  by  professional  ideals. 

I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  I  have  any  especial  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  writing  a  code  of  ethics  for  teachers.  A  code 
that  will  command  the  confidence  of  the  public  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  the  rights  and  define  the  responsibility 
of  the  teacher,  will  be  the  work  of  many  persons.  Consti¬ 
tutions  that  last  are  works  of  genius,  but  most  of  them  grow 
from  very  humble  beginnings. 

This,  then,  is  my  contribution : 

1 .  Every  teacher  in  the  organization  must  be  one  hundred 
per  cent  American. 

Training  for  citizenship  is  more  than  giving  instruction 
in  school  subjects.  Patriotism,  loyalty,  and  courage  are 
as  contagious  as  measles.  Right  example  is  the  surest  way 
to  inculcate  appreciations  and  attitudes  and  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  fair  play,  team  work,  and  self-control. 

2.  The  work  of  the  teacher  must  be  professional  in  char¬ 
acter  and  honestly  performed. 

Malpractice  in  teaching  is  more  serious  than  malpractice 
in  medicine;  the  fact  that  proof  of  incompetence  in  the 
teacher  is  buried  in  the  retarded  lives  of  children  is  no  re¬ 
lease  from  moral  responsibility.  The  organization  must 
concern  itself  with  the  qualifications  of  teachers — their 
training,  certification,  and  classroom  ability.  A  corollary 
is  that  good  service  should  be  rewarded  and  the  honest 
teacher  protected. 

3.  The  teacher,  as  a  faithful  serv^ant,  is  worthy  of  his 
hire. 

No  true  teacher  ever  has  worked,  or  ever  will  work, 
solely  for  money.  The  necessity  of  standardizing  salaries 
in  a  great  school  system  will  always  militate  against  the 
recognition  of  individual  merit,  but  this  is  no  excuse  for 
rating  all  at  the  value  of  the  poorest.  A  living  wage  is 
one  that  counts  the  cost  of  preparation  and  the  value  of 
the  output,  as  well  as  the  expenditure  of  time  and  energ>' 
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in  the  day’s  work.  There  should  be  no  discrimination 
against  sex,  grade,  or  school — equal  pay  for  equal  work  by 
those  giving  equal  service.  The  same  devotion  to  the 
kindergarten  or  the  rural  school  or  the  high  school  given 
by  teachers  of  equal  attainments,  whether  men  or  women, 
theoretically  merits  the  same  professional  standing  and 
the  same  remuneration.  Practically,  however,  classifica¬ 
tion  is  imperative  in  a  school  system  as  a  basis  for  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  duties  and  adjustment  of  salaries,  but  it  should  not 
operate  to  check  personal  ambition  or  restrict  professional 
advancement.  One  object  of  organization  is  to  protect 
the  weak  from  exploitation  and  to  help  them  to  a  higher 
professional  and  economic  status.  Another  object  of  no 
less  importance  is  to  minimize  the  practical  difficulties 
incident  to  the  operation  among  teachers  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  to  the  varying  standards  of  fit¬ 
ness  as  set  for  different  grades.  No  democratic  nation 
can  endure  that  does  not  have  good  teachers.  And  no 
teacher  can  give  his  best  who  does  not  enjoy  a  living  wage. 

4.  The  organization  must  be  honest  and  straightforward 
in  its  dealings  with  the  public. 

Collective  bargaining  is  a  two-edged  sword.  It  must  be 
used  by  the  organization  in  securing  proper  buildings  and 
equipment,  higher  professional  standards  for  teachers,  better 
teaching  in  the  schools  and  adequate  salaries  for  those  who 
do  the  work.  It  means  appeals  to  public  opinion,  bar¬ 
gaining  with  school  boards,  and  arguments  to  legislators, 
but  it  should  not  mean  threats,  intimidation,  and  strikes. 
A  contract  is  inviolable.  The  teacher  who  is  not  forced 
to  accept  appointment  and  who  can  not  be  locked  out  of  his 
schoolroom,  has  no  excuse  to  strike.  When  every  ex¬ 
pedient  is  exhausted  and  a  school  or  system  is  still  unwilling 
to  put  its  work  on  a  professional  basis,  the  last  resort  that 
is  honorable  is  for  teachers  to  refuse  appointment,  and 
thus  brand  that  school  or  system  as  unpatriotic.  It  follows 
that  no  teacher  with  any  professional  pride  will  fill  a  place 
left  vacant  under  such  circumstances. 

5.  The  organization  should  cooperate  with  every  other 
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group  of  citizens  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  good,  but 
should  avoid  entangling  alliances  with  any  one. 

The  teacher  occupies  a  peculiar  position  in  the  body 
politic.  He  instructs  children  in  the  rights  and  duties  of 
citizens.  His  wards  of  today  are  the  voters  of  tomorrow. 
Some  of  them  will  be  found  in  every  group,  party,  sect, 
and  organization  that  exists  in  the  community.  He  should 
teach  them  the  fundamental  principles  of  American  life 
and  help  them  to  make  wise  choices  in  their  affiliations,  but 
he  may  not  proselytize  or  conduct  propaganda  for  any 
cause  on  which  citizens  are  divided.  A  decent  respect  for 
the  opinions  of  others  must  characterize  all  that  he  does. 
The  organization,  therefore,  which  acts  as  the  super¬ 
teacher  can  not  favor  either  Jew  or  Gentile,  republican  or 
democrat,  capitalist  or  laborer.  It  honors  them  all  for 
the  good  they  strive  to  do,  and  will  join  with  them  in  all 
good  works,  but  it  can  not  be  subservient  to  anyone.  I 
realize  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  potentially 
one  of  the  most  beneficent  organizations  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  have  the  highest  regard  both  for  its  leaders 
and  their  objects,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  both  for  the 
Federation  of  Labor  and  for  the  prospective  organization 
of  teachers  to  form  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance. 
It  might  be  the  easiest  way  to  secure  an  increase  of  teachers’ 
salaries,  but  more  pay  is  not  the  only  object  of  a  teachers’ 
organization,  and  not  the  one  that  will  insure  its  greatest 
usefulness  either  to  the  profession  or  to  the  public. 

It  would  be  just  as  fatal  to  become  entangled  with  the 
Manufacturers’  Association,  the  Bar  Association,  the 
Christian  Association,  or  the  Democratic  Party.  If  this 
latter  suggestion  is  ludicrous,  so  also  is  the  example  set 
by  some  groups  of  teachers  who  have  already  identified 
themselves  with  the  labor  organizations.  “Friends  with 
all,  but  allies  of  none,’’  must  be  the  slogan  of  a  teachers’ 
organization. 

These  five  points  seem  to  me  worthy  of  consideration  by 
those  who  would  write  a  code  of  ethics  for  teachers  and  a 
constitution  for  a  teachers’  organization.  My  chief  con- 
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cem  is  to  free  teachers  from  local  oppression,  to  change 
their  status  from  employees  of  a  school  board  to  servants 
of  the  state,  to  demand  of  them  professional  fitness,  and  to 
expect  of  them  professional  service,  and  to  evaluate  their 
worth  by  their  contribution  to  American  citizenship. 
Once  these  ends  are  attained,  I  am  certain  the  public  will 
gladly  pay  the  price.  Center  the  united  strength  of  half 
a  million  of  teachers  on  these  points,  and  the  teachers’ 
millennium  will  soon  be  ushered  in. 


Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


James  E.  Russell 


V 

TEACHERS’  PROFESSIONAL  DEGREES' 


What  degrees  shall  universities  and  colleges  confer  upon 
students  whose  aim  is  to  become  teachers  or  educational 
experts  and  who,  during  their  course,  have  made  definite 
preparation  for  their  chosen  profession  by  pursuing  pro¬ 
fessional  and  technical  courses  in  Education?  During  the 
past  three  years,  this  question  has  been  agitated  in  the 
British  Isles,  Canada  and  the  United  States,  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  by  no  means  a  new  question.  As  long  ago  as  1879, 
President  J.  C.  Gilchrist,  of  the  Cedar Iowa  State 
Normal  School,  in  an  address,  called  attention  to  the  many 
efforts  that  had  been  made  already  to  find  a  sequence  of 
degrees  suitable  to  the  teaching  profession  and  named  the 
following  degrees  as  then  current:  B.D.  (Bachelor  of  Di¬ 
dactics);  B.Sc.D.  (Bachelor  of  Scientific  Didactics);  B.E. 
(Bachelor  of  the  Elements);  B.S.  (Bachelor  of  Science); 
B.C.  (Bachelor  of  the  Classics);  P.Pe.,  B.Pe.,  and  M.Pe. 
(Principal,  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Pedagogics) ;  L.In, 
(Licentiate  of  Instruction);  M.In.  (Master  of  Instruction); 
D.In.  (Doctor  of  Instruction).^ 

The  quest  for  a  new  university  professional  degree  for 
teachers  is  today  receiving  unprecedented  stimulus  due  to 
the  rapid  development  of  professorships  and  departments 
of  education  into  schools  and  colleges  on  an  equal  footing 
with  schools  of  medicine,  law  and  liberal  arts. 

Until  recently  the  majority  of  college  professorships  in 
education  were  placed  in  the  Arts  faculty.  Frequently 
they  were  combined  with  the  chair  in  philosophy.  The 
pedagogical  courses  offered  were  few  in  number  and  were, 

‘  Address  delivered  before  National  Society  of  College  Teachers  of 
Education  at  their  annual  meeting,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  24,  1920. 

*  Gilchrist,  J.  C.,  Professional  degrees  for  teachers.  The  Addresses  and 
Journal  of  Proceedings  of  the  National  Education  Association,  1879,  pp. 
117-118. 
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for  the  most  part,  distinctly  historical  or  philosophical  in 
character.  The  degree  conferred  upon  the  student  who 
had  pursued  the  pedagogical  courses,  was  conferred  by  the 
Liberal  Arts  College.  It  was  a  natural  consequence  of 
all  these  conditions  that  little  or  no  need  should  have  been 
felt  for  any  degree  distinguishing  bachelors  who  had  pur¬ 
sued  educational  courses  from  those  who  had  not.  But  the 
evolution  of  lectureships  and  chairs  of*  education  into  de¬ 
partments,  and  of  departments  into  schools  and  colleges  of 
education  has  resulted  in  a  changed  attitude  toward  con¬ 
ferring  upon  their  registrants  Arts  degrees. 

The  demand  for  what  is  termed  a  distinctly  professional 
degree  comes  sometimes  from  a  department  or  school  of 
education;  more  often,  however,  from  the  faculty  of  the 
Arts  College  who  regard  the  right  of  conferring  the  B.A. 
as  their  peculiar  and  well-nigh  sacred  privilege  dating  back 
to  the  very  beginning  of  universities  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  chief  objections  which  Arts  faculties  raise  to  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  the  B.A.  by  faculties  of  Education,  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  (i)  Colleges  of  Education  are  professedly  pro¬ 
fessional  schools;  (2)  the  B.A.  degree  has,  thruout  its 
histor>",  been  identified  with  courses,  the  aim  of  which  has 
been  general  culture  as  opposed  to  professional  prepara¬ 
tion  ;  (3)  the  college  of  education  bachelor’s  degree,  whatever 
it  may  be,  will,  in  an  increasing  number  of  cases,  be  con¬ 
ferred  upon  students  a  large  portion  of  whose  course  has 
been  devoted  to  studies  pursued  to  render  them  eligible 
for  a  teachers’  special  certificate  in  commercial,  technical 
or  industrial  subjects.  It  is  urged  that  distinctly  voca¬ 
tional  or  technical  courses  should  not  culminate  in  a  degree 
for  centuries  identified  with  distinctly  cultural  courses. 

Before  proceeding  any  further,  it  is  necessary  to  decide  in 
advance  upon  what  basis  the  choice  of  a  degree  shall  be 
determined.  Shall  it  be  upon  the  basis  of  current  prac¬ 
tise?  This  would  be  to  accept  such  practise  without  ascer¬ 
taining  its  soundness.  Shall  the  matter  be  left  to  faculty 
vote?  This  would  be  to  place  the  decision  of  a  question 
calling  for  a  high  degree  of  expert  knowledge  in  the  hands 
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^  of  a  group  of  men,  experts  each  in  his  own  field,  but  whose 
decision  in  the  present  case  would  be  made  without  the 
necessary  knowledge  of  the  facts  involved.  One  method 
remains,  the  only  one  which  in  the  long  run  will  prove  sound 
or  satisfactory.  The  significance  of  an  existing  and  long- 
established  degree  and  its  fitness  to  meet  new  conditions 
must  be  determined  not  by  current  practise,  not  by  faculty 
vote,  but  by  its  origin  and  by  what  it  has  signified  in  the 
past — in  other  words,  by  its  history.  It  is,  therefore,  to 
history  which  we  must  turn  for  an  answer  to  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  origin,  century  long  use  and  significance 
of  the  B.A.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D.  degrees  are  such  as  to  make 
it  highly  unfitting  that  they  should  be  conferred  as  teachers’ 
professional  degrees  or  whether  these  degrees  may  be  legiti¬ 
mately  regarded  and  employed  as  the  distinctive  degrees 
of  the  teaching  profession. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  prior  to  the  rise  of  universities  and 
their  systems  of  degrees,  the  power  to  examine  and  license 
teachers  generally  rested  with  the  bishop,  the  chancellor, 
the  abbott  or  some  other  ecclesiastical  official.  Universi¬ 
ties  began  as  groups  of  teachers  and  students  devoted  to 
the  study  of  some  profession.  At  first  no  degree  was  re¬ 
quired  of  those  desiring  to  offer  lectures  in  university  com¬ 
munities.  At  Paris,  any  student  whose  reputation  was 
sufficient  to  attract  an  audience  and  who  had  secured  a 
license  from  the  chancellor,  lectured  at  will.^  Wilham 
VIII,  seignior  of  Montpellier,  in  a  charter  formulated  in 
the  year  ii8i,  authorizes  all  persons,  whosoever  they  be, 
and  whencesoever  they  come,  who  wish  to  teach  medicine 
in  Montpellier  with  full  and  complete  freedom  regardless 
of  any  opposition.^ 

Such  freedom  of  teaching,  whether  at  Montpellier,  Paris, 
or  elsewhere,  lesulted  in  many  half-learned  persons  offer¬ 
ing  lectures.  Some  were  men  who  had  gained  a  little 

*  Malden,  Henry,  The  origin  of  universities  and  academical  degrees,  p.  15. 

*  Luchaire,  Achille,  Social  France  at  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus,  p.  66. 
Cf.  Savigny,  Friederich  Carl  von,  Geschichte  des  romischen  rechts  im  mittel- 
alter.  III,  p.  376. 
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knowledge  elsewhere  and  who,  in  a  city  where  their  pro¬ 
found  ignorance  was  unknown,  sought  to  pose  as  scholars. 
Others  were  students  who  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
had  studied  under  some  local  teacher  of  note  and  who, 
without  completing  their  course  and  without  their  master’s 
sanction,  defiantly  opened  shop.  To  remedy  these  evils, 
the  Parisian  “teachers  of  better  reputation  united  and 
formed  a  regular  society  (or  guild) ;  and  they  had  sufficient 
influence  to  establish  a  rule,  that  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  teach  without  their  permission.”  From  now  on, 
the  title  of  doctor  was  given  the  candidate  by  teachers 
already  possessing  it  after  chey  had  examined  the  candi¬ 
date  and  decided  he  was  worthy  to  enter  their  teaching 
ranks. 

Originally  the  titles  doctor  and  mastet  were  synonymous 
and  interchangeable.®  Both  meant  the  same  thing,  that 
the  holder  had  been  granted  the  rights  and  privileges  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  members  of  the  teachers’  society  or  guild  of 
some  university.  Both  titles  were,  in  the  beginning,  dis¬ 
tinctly  teachers’  professional  degrees;  sought  for  the  right 
they  gave  their  possessors  to  instruct  at  universities.  Savigny 
writes:  “The  title  (doctor)  was  given  by  the  doctors  (at 
Bologna)  when  after  an  examination  they  found  the  candi¬ 
date  worthy  to  enter  their  ranks. Rashdall  not  only 

supports  Savigny ’s  views  but  amplifies  them.  “From . 

(the  late  thirteenth  century)  the  notion  gradually  gained 
ground  that  the  jus  docendi  ubique  was  the  essence  of  a 
studium  generate  (university).”® 

More  significant  even  than  the  fact  that  the  university 

^  Malden,  Henry,  The  origin  of  universities  and  academical  degrees, 
pp.  15-16. 

*  An  exception  to  this  at  Bologna  is  noted  by  Malden,  who  writes:  “The 
title  of  doctor  was  by  this  time  (t.  e.,  the  thirteenth  century)  considered  as 
more  honorable  (at  Bologna)  than  that  of  master,  altho  originally  no 
distinction  was  made  between  them ;  and  the  appellation  (note  Malden  does 
not  say  ‘degree’)  of  master  was  retained  by  those  lecturers  w'ho  were  not 
yet  promoted  to  the  doctorate.’’ 

’’  Savigny,  Frederich  Carl  von,  Geschichte  des  romischen  rechts  im  mittel- 
alter.  III,  p.  206-207. 

*  Rashdall,  Hastings,  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  I,  p.  12. 
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degree  carried  with  it  the  privilege  to  teach,  is  the  fact  that 
it  placed  upon  the  recipient  the  obligation  to  teach.  Most 
important  of  all  the  oaths  taken  at  Bologna  by  the  new 
doctor  was  his  “promise  on  oath  not  to  teach  outside 
Bologna.”^  The  statutes  of  Robert  de  Courgon  for  Paris, 
1215,  required  every  master  to  promise  to  lecture  “for  at 
least  two  years,  unless  he  is  prevented  by  some  good  reason.”^® 
Sir  William  Hamilton  indicates  a  similar  state  of  affairs 
wdth  respect  to  Oxford:  “Every  graduate,”  writes  Hamil¬ 
ton,  “incurred  the  obligation  of  teaching  publicly,  for  a 
certain  period,  the  subjects  of  his  faculty,  for  such  was  the 
condition  involved  in  the  grant  of  the  degree,  itself. 

The  thesis  that  the  Ph.D.  is  still  today  primarily  a 
teacher’s  professional  degree,  is  ably  presented  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lawrence,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Quarterly. 

Thus  far,  we  have  dealt  largely  with  the  degrees  of  Mas¬ 
ter  and  Doctor.  Two  important  conclusions  have  been 
presented:  (i)  that  originally  one  of  the  primary  functions 
of  medieval  universities  was  to  prepare  teachers;  (2) 
that  the  degrees,  doctor  and  master,  arose  as  professional 
degrees  for  teachers.  But  the  vast  majority  of  teachers 
in  training  today  at  universities,  are  candidates  for  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  only;  moreover,  the  degree  B.A.  has  long  been 
accepted  as  the  teacher’s  degree,  that  is,  the  holding  of  a 
B.A.  degree  from  a  college  of  liberal  arts  has  (until  the 
recent  introduction  and  emphasis  upon  teachers’  profes¬ 
sional  courses)  been  in  itself  a  sufficient  qualification  to 
secure  for  its  holder  admission  into  the  ranks  of  teachers  in 
secondary  schools  and  often  into  the  ranks  of  teachers  in 
colleges  and  universities.  Due  to  these  conditions,  the  con- 

®  Savigny,  Frcderich  Carl  von,  Geschichte  des  romischen  rechts  im  mittel- 
alter,  III,  p.  218. 

*0  Charlularium  iiniversitatis  Parisiensis  (compiled  by  Denifle  and  Chate- 
lain).  No.  20,  Vol  I,  p.  78. 

“  Hamilton,  Sir  William,  Discussions  on  philosophy  and  literature. 
Education  and  university  reform,  third  edition,  p.  402. 

Lawrence,  William  Witherle,  The  humanities  and  the  American  uni¬ 
versity,  Columbia  University  Quarterly,  September,  1915. 
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flict  concerning  teachers’  professional  degrees  wages  chiefly, 
not  over  the  question  of  higher  degrees,  but  rather  over 
the  baccalaureate.  We  must,  therefore,  ask  whether  or 
not,  in  the  light  of  history,  the  baccalaureate  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  period  of  acquisition  of  general  culture  and 
the  B.A.  degree  a  cultural  degree — or  whether  university 
teacher  training  colleges  are  justified  in  claiming  this  de¬ 
gree  on  historical  grounds  as  peculiarly  theirs. 

The  scarcity  of  professors  and  the  large  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  at  medieval  universities  gave  rise  to  a  practise 
by  no  means  unknown  to  earlier  medieval  schools  and 
which  continues  at  universities  today,  namely,  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  more  advanced  and  more  proficient  students  as 
teachers.  Such  pupil-teachers  were  called  bachelors.  The 
term  was  at  first  not  in  any  sense  a  degree  but  merely  a 
title  by  custom  applied  to  such  pupil- teachers.  The  subse¬ 
quent  history  of  the  baccalaureate  varied  with  the  uni¬ 
versity.  At  Bologna,  “no  examination  or  formal  test  was 
ever  required  for  the  baccalaureate.’’^®  At  Paris,  at  first, 
any  student  whose  reputation  was  sufficient  to  attract 
an  audience  lectured  if  he  wished.  In  time,  however,  the 
associations  of  doctors  or  masters  adopted  a  definite  mode 
of  procedure.  “The  baccalaureate  became,  in  fact,  an 
inferior  ‘degree’  to  which  the  candidate  was  regularly  ad¬ 
mitted.  *  *  *  After  determination,  a  student  resumed 
attendance  at  masters’  lectures.  He  was,  moreover, 
required  to  take  part  in  a  certain  number  of  disputa¬ 
tions  and  to  give  a  course  of  cursory  lectures.’’’^ 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  baccalaureate  and  its  corre¬ 
sponding  degree,  far  from  having  been  originally,  in  any 
sense,  regarded  as  signifying  the  acquisition  of  general 
culture,  were,  on  the  contrary,  identified  with  entrance  upon 
an  apprenticeship  in  pupil- teaching,  preparatory  to  com¬ 
plete  admission  to  the  profession  of  teaching.  H^ever, 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  those  who  will  attempt^to  in¬ 
validate  this  position  by  asserting  that  the  arts  course 

Rashdall,  Hastings,  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  I,  p.  222. 

Ibid.,  I,  p.  448. 
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pursued  by  the  aspirant  for  the  baccalaureate  was  essentially 
liberal.  Such  an  assumption  is  as  natural  as  it  is  general. 
However,  the  facts  presented  by  Paetow  in  what  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  most  scholarly  studies  of  the  medieval 
arts  course  that  has  thus  far  appeared,  show  that  such  an 
assumption,  however  natural,  is  entirely  erroneous.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  seven  studies  which  composed  the 
arts  course  consisted  of  two  groups,  a  language  group  (the 
trivium),  including  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic;  and  a 
science  group  (the  quadrivium) ,  including  arithmetic,  geom- 
etiy-,  music,  and  astronomy.  As  taught  in  the  best  medieval 
grammar  schools  the  range  of  studies  was  marked  by  con¬ 
siderable  breadth.  The  narrowness  of  the  arts  course  at 
medieval  universities  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  little,  if 
any,  place  was  given  to  the  quadrivium.  But  this  was  not 
all.  The  trivium  which,  if  taught  in  a  liberal  spirit,  might 
have  furnished  a  considerable  amount  of  “culture,”  was  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  vocational  needs  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be¬ 
come  in  effect  distinctly  vocational  or  prevocational,  not 
only  in  aim  but  in  character. 

Previous  to  the  rise  of  the  universities  there  had  been 
several  revivals  of  the  study  of  the  classics.  But  the 
universities’  interest  in  professional  studies  crowded  out 
the  classics.^®  Probably  the  classics  did  flourish  at  Paris 
for  a  time,  but  interest  in  them  waned  rapidly.  In  1243 
John  Garland  (an  Englishman  by  birth  and  a  professor  of 
grammar  at  Paris),  in  the  same  breath  in  which  he  espouses 
the  cause  of  the  classics,  laments  their  decline.  “He  even 
suggests  that  a  law  be  passed  to  reestablish  the  ancient 
classics.”  Garland’s  plea  was  the  last  to  come  from 
within  the  walls  of  the  great  University  of  Paris:  “By 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  ancient  authors 
had  entirely  lost  their  day.”^* 

Rhetoric  and  logic  were  subordinated  to  vocational  ends 
See  Clerval,  A.,  Les  ecoles  des  chartres  an  moyen  age  due  Ve  an  XVI, 

Siecle. 

'*  Paetow,  Louis  J.,  The  arts  course  at  mediaeval  universities,  p.  13. 

Ihid.,  p.  18. 

Ibid.,  p.  19. 
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fully  as  much  as  was  grammar.  Logic  was  pursued  not 
primarily  for  giving  a  general  training  in  thinking,  but  for 
its  practical  value  to  prospective  teachers,  theologians, 
and  lawyers,  in  disputation,  theological  debate  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  law  cases.  Rhetoric  which  in  the  medieval  gram¬ 
mar  schools  had  included  not  only  written  composition 
but  history  and  the  elements  of  Roman  law,^^  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  university  vocational  interests  was  narrowed 
until  almost  nothing  was  given  a  place  except  training  in 
written  composition  for  business  and  professional  purposes. 
The  art  of  writing  became  a  separate  branch  of  learning 
quite  distinct  from  the  old  formal  rhetoric.-®  “This  new 
art  known  as  the  dictamen  prosaicum  or  ars  dictamenis 
was  recognized  at  some  universities  as  a  distinct  branch  of 
instruction.  So  important  did  it  become  that  in  some 
places  it  usurped  the  whole  field  of  rhetoric  and  was  simply 

called  .  (rhetoric).’’  How  thoroly  vocational  and 

even  commercial  was  this  “new  study’’  is  revealed  in 
its  aim.  “The  purpose  of  the  ars  dictamenis"  writes  Paetow,^ 
“was  to  train  men,  for  lucrative  positions  at  the  Roman 
Curia,  the  courts  of  kings  and  princes  and  higher  ecclesias¬ 
tics,  or  in  the  chanceries  of  the  cities.  Such  work  re¬ 
quired  considerable  special  training.  It  was  necessary  to 
learn  the  charter  hand  which  at  all  times  differed  from  the 
ordinary  book  hand,  also  the  rules  of  the  curcus  or  the 
rhythmic  cadence  of  phrases  employed  in  drawing  up  im¬ 
portant  acts.’’-^  How  completely  the  one-time  liberal  study 
rhetoric,  had  become  vocationalized,  by  the  thirteenth 
century,  is  evident  from  the  following  topical  statement 
of  the  six  books  of  Boncompagno’s  (c.  1165-c.  1240)  im¬ 
portant  work  Rhetorica  Antiqua:--  (i)  Students’  letters; 
(2)  The  various  forms  issued  by  the  Roman  Chimch;  (3) 
Letters  sent  to  the  Pope;  (4)  Letters  to  and  from  Em¬ 
perors,  Kings  and  Queens;  (5)  Letters  to  the  Clergy;  (6) 
Letters  of  noblemen,  cities  and  peoples. 

j  i»  Paetow,  Louis  J.,  The  arts  course  at  mediaeval  universities,  p.  67. 

Ibid.,  p.  70. 

y'  Ibid.,  p.  73. 

22  Ibid.,  pp.  75,  76. 
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Sufficient  evidence  has  been  presented  to  show  that  the 
baccalaureate  studies  were  thoroly  vocational  and  that 
the  degrees  Ph.D.,  M.A.,  and  B.A.  were  distinctly  teachers’ 
professional  degrees.  It  may  be  well  to  consider  briefly 
a  few  of  the  arguments  against  the  B.S.  and  certain  other 
degrees  which  have  been  proposed  for  teachers’  bacca¬ 
laureate  degrees.  The  B.S.,  unlike  the  B.A.,  did  not 
arise  as  a  teacher’s  professional  degree.  It  arose  as  a 
degree  to  symbolize  the  completion  of  what  was  regarded 
as  a  distinctly  inferior  general  course.  The  needlessness 
of  such  a  degree  has  long  been  recognized.  It  should  have 
been  “exposed  at  birth.’’ 

The  proposal  is  frequently  made  that  “B.A.  in  Educa¬ 
tion’’  or  some  similarly  modified  Bachelor’s  degree  be  given 
as  the  teachers’  baccalaureate.  “In  Education’’  appended 
to  the  B.A.  degree  is  superfluous  from  every  standpoint. 
There  is  less  reason  for  conferring  the  degree  as  “B.A.  in 
Education’’  than  there  would  be  for  conferring  such  degrees 
as  “B.A.  in  Zoology,’’  “B.A.  in  Mathematics,’’  “B.A.  in 
English,’’  etc.,  ad  infinitum.  The  great  majority  of  students 
who  pursue  professional  courses  in  education  and  are  granted 
the  baccalaureate  degree  devote,  during  their  college  course, 
more  time  to  such  fields  as  languages,  history,  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  than  they  do  to  professional  courses  in  education. 
If  the  baccalaureate  degree  is  to  show  the  character  of  the 
studies  they  have  pursued  chiefly,  then  we  must  adopt 
such  degrees  as  “B.A.  in  Mathematics,’’  “B.A.  in  French,’’ 
“B.  A.  in  History.’’  Not  only  is  it  true  that  our  univer¬ 
sity  professionally  trained  teachers  devote  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  their  time  and  energy  while  at  college  to  studies 
other  than  professional  courses  in  education,  but  it  is  further 
true  that  upon  leaving  the  university  they  will  become 
teachers  in  the  secondary  schools,  not  of  the  Science  of 
Education,  but  of  these  same  liberal  branches.  “Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  Education,’’  “Bachelor  of  Teaching,’’  “Bachelor 
of  Pedagog>%’’  any  one  of  these  might  be  a  proper  and  de¬ 
sirable  degree  were  it  not  that  the  B.A.  has  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  meant  just  this. 
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Our  discussion  might  end  at  this  point,  were  it  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  reply  to  some  who  claim  that  the  historical  facts 
which  have  been  presented,  altho  true,  have  little  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  present  situation.  A  statement  recently 
received  ran  somewhat  as  follows : 

“It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  B.A.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D.  were  teachers' 
professional  degrees  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  we  are  not  dealing  with  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  rise  of  colleges  of  education  with  their  faculties  and  curric¬ 
ula  separated  from  those  of  other  colleges  justifies  and  necessitates  the  new 
distinctive  professional  degrees  w'hich  have  arisen  within  the  last  one  hun¬ 
dred  years.’’ 

The  only  means  of  giving  a  complete  reply  to  the  above 
statement  would  be  to  repeat  everything  that  has  been 
presented  in  preceding  paragraphs.  It  was  stated  definitely 
at  the  outset  that  our  entire  argument  rests  upon  the  thesis 
that  correct  usage  in  the  matter  of  degrees  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  their  history  and  traditions.  University  degrees 
are  distinctly  traditional  institutions,  relics  of  medieval¬ 
ism  and  of  a  caste  system  of  society  in  which  the  holders 
of  academic  degrees  constituted  a  highly  privileged  class. 
Degrees  like  academic  custom  strictly  speaking  have  no 
place  in  the  democracies  of  today.  Both,  however,  have 
been  retained  and  in  all  probability  will  long  continue  to 
be  retained  solely  as  traditions.  It  follows  that  if  the  de¬ 
grees  are  to  be  employed  at  all,  they  should  be  used  in  strict 
accordance  with  tradition.  Any  statement  which  gives 
the  impression  that  the  use  of  the  long-standing  degrees 
A.B.,  A.M.,  and  Ph.D.  as  teachers’  professional  degrees 
was  a  practise  limited  to  the  Middle  Ages  is  erroneous. 
This  use  has  continued  not  only  during  the  Middle  Ages 
but  thruout  the  Renaissance,  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  even  to  the  present  time. 

It  is  true  that  new  conditions  and  new  practises  with 
respect  to  teachers’  professional  degrees  have  arisen  during 
the  last  century.  But  in  the  light  of  history  it  is  clear 
that  these  practises  are  as  unsound  as  they  are  unnecessary. 
New  degrees  have  been  invented  and  adopted  by  faculties 
of  education  ignorant  of  and  blind  to  the  facts  involved. 
Unsound,  irregular,  and  spasmodic  practise  of  a  century’s 
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duration  surely  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  outweigh  the 
practise  of  at  least  seven  centuries.  No  justification  can 
be  found  in  history  for  asking  teachers’  colleges,  that  is, 
institutions  established  for  giving  professional  training 
of  university  grade  to  teachers,  to  surrender  the  Ph.D., 
the  M.A.,  and  the  B.A.,  and  to  adopt  new  degrees  such  as 
B.S.,  B.Ed.,  M.Sc.E.,  or  D.Sc.E.  The  B.A.,  the  Ph.D., 
and  the  M  A.  degrees  arose,  continued  thruout  the  cen¬ 
turies,  and  remain  at  the  present  time,  the  distinctive  de¬ 
grees  of  the  teaching  profession.  As  long  as  colleges  of 
liberal  arts  were  generally  regarded  as  qualified  to  train 
j  teachers,  so  long  and  only  so  long  were  they  entitled  to  first 
J  claim  to  these  long-established  teachers’  degrees.  With 
the  recognized  passing  of  their  fitness  for  this  function,  they 
should  expect  to  surrender  this  first  claim.  If  the  time  has 
come  when  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  different  sequences 
of  degrees,  one  for  students  definitely  preparing  for  teaching 
and  another  for  students  pursuing  studies  for  the  sake  of 
acquiring  what  is  termed  general  culture,  the  burden  of 
discovering  the  new  degrees  should  not  rest  upon  institu¬ 
tions  which  do  what  has  been  the  chief  business  of  the  bac¬ 
calaureate  giving  institutions  from  the  twelfth  century  to 
the  present  time,  namely,  preparing  teachers,  but  rather 
upon  the  institutions  which  are  proving  inadequate  for  this 
task  and  are  relinquishing  it. 


University  of  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Fletcher  Harper  Swift 


VI 

DISCUSSIONS 

HOW  SHALL  THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION  BE 

ORGANIZED?' 

An  organization  is  an  organ  in  action  or  a  group  of  organs 
functioning.  An  organization  is  always  life,  is  always 
life  as  a  creative  activity.  Crystallization  is  the  action  of 
particles  of  matter  responding  to  given  laws.  Crystalliza¬ 
tion  produces  but  does  not  create.  Crystallization  is  always 
the  same  in  action  and  in  product,  while  organization  is 
never  quite  the  same  in  action  or  in  product.  Digestion  is 
organization;  a  gall  stone  is  crystallization,  a  by-product 
of  digestion.  There  is  no  life,  vegetable  or  animal,  that  is 
not  organized  for  digestion,  and  there  is  no  mineral  or  metal, 
nothing  of  the  earth  earthy,  that  is  organized  for  anything. 
Organization  for  digestion  takes  some  outside  matter,  ex¬ 
tracts  from  it  something  for  its  own  life  and  then  disposes 
of  the  refuse.  The  excretion — the  no-good  for  creating — 
is  as  significant  as  mastication.  The  disposal  of  the  useless 
causes  vastly  more  disease  than  the  reception  of  the  useful. 

Any  occupation,  trade,  or  profession  requires  crystalliza¬ 
tion  or  organization.  It  is  crystallized,  if  it  has  certain 
fixed  laws,  natural  or  artificial,  that  produce  certain  stand¬ 
ing  thru  given  standards.  Standardization  is  crys¬ 
tallization.  Any  occupation,  trade,  or  profession  is  organ¬ 
ized,  if  it  is  alive,  if  it  is  creative,  if  it  provides  for  abundant 
new  material,  if  it  gets  out  of  that  material  something  for 
its  own  new  life,  if  it  provides  for  the  disposal  of  its  excre¬ 
tion.  In  other  words,  it  is  organized  if  it  has  the  means 
of  digestion.  A  human  organization  will  provide  for  re¬ 
cruits  from  the  young  and  will  provide  against  constipa¬ 
tion  or  dysentery  in  old  age.  An  organization  is  not  a  sim- 
‘  Discussion  at  Schoolmen’s  Week,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  April 
9,  1920. 
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pie  matter.  There  must  be  mastication  and  saliva.  There 
must  be  glands,  and  there  must  be  ducts.  There  must  be 
provision  for  gall  and  fortunate  the  organization  that  es¬ 
capes  gall  stones.  There  will  be  tonsils  and  appendix  and 
fortunate  the  organization  that  escapes  the  insidious  poison 
of  a  rancid  tonsil  and  the  agony  of  a  putrid  appendix. 

Is  teaching  an  occupation,  a  trade,  or  a  profession?  An 
occupation  is  that  in  which  its  members  seek  primarily 
a  living.  If  one  occupied  land  for  a  living,  either  by  crop 
or  stock,  his  was  an  occupation  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
race.  To  trade  was  to  tread  a  path  from  the  producer  to 
the  consumer,  making  both  men  pay  for  producing  noth¬ 
ing.  His  success  consisted  in  frightening  the  producer  into 
a  panic  lest  he  have  no  market,  and  the  consumer  lest  he 
starve.  The  profit  of  the  profiteerist  consisted  in  buying 
as  low  as  possible  at  one  end  of  the  path  and  selling  as  high 
as  possible  at  the  other.  A  profession  is  composed  of  those 
who  profess  to  love  what  they  are  doing  as  a  business  in 
life.  It  is  like  professing  religion,  it  is  a  consecration  to  do 
and  be  something  that  is  sacred.  It  is  a  setting  apart  from 
those  who  make  no  profession  of  sacrificial  love  for  any 
special  service,  as  does  the  person  who  would  heal  the  sick, 
who  would  protect  one  the  law  would  engulf,  who  would 
save  the  souls  of  men,  who  would  save  the  coming  genera¬ 
tion  from  ignorance. 

Men  in  trade  are  so  anxious  to  organize  to  promote  their 
profit  that  laws  are  enacted  by  all  states  and  the  Federal 
Government  to  curb  their  organization  ambitions.  Men 
who  are  in  the  occupations  for  a  living  were  slow  to  organize 
for  their  better  life,  but  they  are  fast  getting  over  any  de¬ 
lay  in  profiting  thru  organization.  The  professions,  as 
professions,  have  no  such  inducement  to  organize  for  profit 
as  have  men  in  trade  or  for  protection  as  have  men  in  occupa¬ 
tions  for  a  livelihood.  Professional  organizations,  as  such, 
are  along  the  line  of  improvement  in  professional  service, 
but  this  in  no  wise  curtails  their  right  to  benefit  personally. 
Physicians  and  surgeons  are  highly  professionalized,  but 
that  does  not  interfere  with  their  organizing  and  announc- 
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ing  an  increase  of  fifty  or  seventy-five  per  cent  in  their 
charges,  or  in  their  agreeing  to  a  standard  of  charging.  So 
when  we  speak  of  the  professional  organization  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession,  it  in  no  wise  reflects  upon  their  business  ar¬ 
rangements  in  a  worldly  wise  way. 

Every  member  of  a  profession  has  an  individual  attitude 
toward  the  organization  of  his  profession. 

First. — Some  are  self-conscious.  There  are  those  who 
have  only  one  inquiry  in  such  a  case — “What  will  it  do  for 
me?”  or  “What  will  it  mean  to  me?”  A  self-conscious 
professional  attitude  is  impossible.  The  very  term  pro¬ 
fessional,  itself,  “profession  of  service,”  makes  self-con¬ 
sciousness  impossible.  It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  be 
efficient  professionally  in  seclusion.  Life  is  so  complicated 
that  no  one  can  live  unto  himself  alone.  “We  are  mem¬ 
bers  one  of  another.”  Professional  efficiency  without  the 
life  or  organization  is  unthinkable.  What  does  the  organ¬ 
ization  need  of  me?  is  the  only  professional  personal 
question  permissible. 

Second. — Some  are  class-conscious.  Men  in  trade  were 
the  first  to  be  class-conscious.  Labor  is  now  class-conscious 
within  certain  lines,  but  labor  class-consciousness  seems  to 
be  for  reward.  I  was  present  at  a  Federation  of  Labor 
meeting  in  Chicago  when  the  famous  stock  yards  strike 
was  on,  and  that  it  was  virtually  lost  was  admitted,  so  that  a 
grand  rally  to  help  them  was  in  progress.  A  Sunday 
picnic  of  vast  proportions  was  to  be  held  and  each  Union 
had  conferred  with  its  officials  to  see  how  many  tickets  would 
be  taken  by  each  Union.  The  response  was  wonderful 
till  they  came  to  the  Bill  Board  Union,  when  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  they  would  not  only  buy  no  tickets  but  would 
fight  it  to  a  finish.  Appeals  were  made  to  them  by  many 
leaders,  but  all  in  vain.  They  had  not  been  employed  to 
post  the  notices  of  the  picnic.  It  was  as  hot  a  time  as  I 
have  ever  been  in.  They  were  class-conscious  bill  posters, 
but  had  no  labor-class  consciousness.  The  vast  switch¬ 
men’s  strike  of  April,  1920,  is  another  demonstration  of 
class-consciousness  of  switchmen  and  yardmen  without 
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even  railroad  class-consciousness.  In  education  there  are 
class-conscious  English  teachers,  science  teachers,  mathe¬ 
matical  teachers,  Latin  teachers,  vocational  teachers,  music 
teachers,  drawing  teachers,  domestic  science  teachers, 
kindergarteners,  grade  teachers,  socialized  recitation  teach¬ 
ers,  supervised  study  teachers,  but  only  here  and  there  do 
we  find  class-conscious  teachers. 

Third. — The  sub-conscious  attitude  is  the  real  professional 
teacher’s  attitude  toward  organization.  The  good  of  the 
children,  the  good  of  the  schools  is  the  real  aim  of  the  teacher. 
Organization  for  tenure,  for  pensions,  for  salary  increase, 
for  better  methods  in  his  own  subjects,  state  drives,  any¬ 
thing  and  ever>Thing  for  the  good  of  the  schools  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  is  organization  appeal  for  teachers. 

A.  E.  WiNSHIP 

Journal  of  Education 
Boston,  Mass. 

UNIFORM  NOMENCLATURE  FOR  COLLEGE 
COURSES  IN  EDUCATION 

The  committee  of  the  College  Teachers  of  Education 
for  the  Middle  West  was  assigned  the  task  of  making  recom¬ 
mendation  upon  uniform  nomenclature  for  college  courses 
in  education.  This  committee  made  brief  report  at  the 
Kansas  City  meeting  in  December,  1914.  The  courses  in 
education  of  32  colleges  and  universities^  were  studied. 

From  this  study  it  was  obvious  that  at  present  there  is 
little  agreement  in  titles  used  in  college  catalogs  to 
designate  courses  in  education.  There  is,  accordingly, 
resulting  confusion  on  the  part  of  students  who  ex- 

*  The  32  institutions  were  as  follows:  University  of  Colorado,  Colorado 
College,  University  of  Georgia,  University  of  Idaho,  University  of  Illinois, 
Indiana  University,  University  of  Iowa,  Grinnell  College,  Coe  College,  De.s 
Moines  College,  Cornell  College,  Drake  University,  Kansas  University, 
Baker  University,  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  College  of  Emporia,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  University  of  Montana,  University  of  Missouri,  Mis¬ 
souri  We-leyan,  Missouri  Valley  College,  Nebraska  Wesleyan,  University 
of  Nevada,  N.  Dak.  College,  Fargo  College,  Yankton  College,  N.  Dak.  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Toledo  University,  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  South  Dakota,  University  of  Wisconsin,  University  of  Wyoming. 
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amine  such  courses.  The  purpose  of  the  committee  was 
to  survey  the  situation  and  make  recommendation  for 
uniform  titles,  thus  giving  to  the  courses  in  education  the 
same  definiteness  of  purpose  in  organization  as  has  been 
secured  in  mathematics  and  some  other  fields  of  college 
and  university  work. 

The  course  in  The  Principles  of  Education  is  as  good  an 
illustration  as  any  other  of  the  desirability  of  agreement 
upon  such  uniformity.  Thirty-nine  such  courses  described 
in  the  college  catalogs,  of  the  32  colleges  involved  in  the 
study,  used  twelve  different  titles.  There  were  distributed 


as  follows: 

Principles  of  Education .  14 

Philosophy  of  Education .  11 

Principles  of  Teaching .  5 

Science  of  Education .  i 

Educational  Theory  and  Practise .  i 

Theory  of  Teaching .  i 

Fundamental  Content  of  Education .  i 

Introduction  to  Education .  i 

Social  Principles  of  Education .  i 

Modem  Problems .  i 

Mental  Development .  i 

Special  Lectures .  i 

Total,  twelve  titles .  39  courses 


While  the  content  of  these  courses  was  not  entirely  uni¬ 
form,  it  did,  in  the  main,  deal  with  the  biological,  psycho¬ 
logical  and  sociological  basis  of  education,  the  aims  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  with  educational  values.  The  title,  “Principles 
of  Education,”  is  used  most  frequently  and  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  committee  as  the  appropriate  title  to  re¬ 
place  all  of  the  others,  covering  the  content  as  indicated 
above. 

The  course  in  the  Methods  of  Teaching,  comprehending 
in  its  content'  the  technique  of  the  recitation,  types  of 
lessons,  steps  in  each  type  of  lesson,  assignments,  ques¬ 
tioning,  lesson  plans,  etc.,  is  a  course  which  is  old  enough 
to  have  earned  a  nomenclature  which  is  generally  agreed 
upon.  However,  there  is  no  such  definite  agreement. 
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The  following  titles  were  used  in  describing  the  57  courses 
in  methods  of  instruction  indicated  in  the  32  college  cata¬ 
logs: 

1.  Teaching  Pupils  How  to  Study 

2.  The  Art  of  Studying 

3.  The  Principles  and  Organization  of  Elementary  Teaching 

4.  General  and  Special  Methods 

5.  Elementary  Education 

6.  Training  for  Elementary  Teaching 

7.  Current  Problems  in  Teaching 

8.  Methods 

9.  Technique  of  Teaching 

10.  Methods  of  Instruction 

1 1 .  Special  Methods 

12.  General  Methods 

13.  Research  in  Education 

14.  General  Method  of  Teaching 

15.  General  Pedagogy 

16.  Principles  of  Teaching 

An  examination  of  the  courses  under  these  various  titles 
indicates  a  content  sufficiently  uniform  to  justify  a  uni¬ 
form  title.  The  title  recommended  was  “Methods  of 
Teaching.”  This  title  well  indicates  the  content  and 
should  replace  all  other  titles. 

In  a  single  field  of  education,  there  is  already  a  large  de¬ 
gree  of  uniformity.  This  is  in  the  description  of  courses 
in  the  History  of  Education.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest 
lines  of  work  established  in  the  colleges  and  gradually 
agreement  has  been  reached  as  to  the  content  and  as  to 
titles.  In  this  particular  field,  the  committee  found  less 
difficulty  in  making  recommendation. 

It  is  in  the  newer  fields  that  there  is  more  confusion 
and  less  agreement  in  description  of  courses.  This  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  description  of  courses  dealing  with  super¬ 
vision,  management  and  administration.  The  following 
sets  forth  the  various  titles  used  in  the  description  of  such 


courses  in  the  32  college  catalogues. 

I.  Class  Room  and  General  School  Management .  (9  courses) 

a.  Elementary  Education .  i 

b.  Classroom  Management .  i 

c.  Problems  in  Primary  Education .  i 

d.  School  Problem.s .  i 
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e.  Theory  and  Practise  of  Teaching  (Elemen¬ 
tary  School) .  I 

/.  School  Management .  i 

g.  School  Economy .  i 

h.  School  Law .  i 

i.  School  Administration .  i 

2.  Supervision  of  Instruction  and  of  the  Curriculum....  (16  courses) 

a.  Public  School  Curriculum .  i 

b.  The  Elementary  Curriculum .  i 

c.  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Public 

Education .  i 

d.  School  Administration  and  Supervision .  2 

e.  School  Supervision .  6 

/.  Theory  of  Supervision .  i 

g.  Theory  and  Practise  of  School  Supervision .  i 

h.  Supervision  of  School  Systems .  i 

i.  Principles  of  Organization  and  Supervision.. .  .  i 

j.  Supervision  of  Instruction .  i 

3.  Administration  (Statistics,  etc.) .  (23  courses) 

a.  Administration .  9 

b.  Educational  Administration .  3 

c.  School  Management  and  Administration .  i 

d.  School  Management .  3 

e.  Administration  of  Public  Education .  i 

/.  Expert  Educational  Statistics .  1 

g.  Educational  Research  (Statistics) .  3 

h.  Mental  Measurement  of  School  Children .  i 

i.  Statistical  Studies  and  Theory  of  Teaching.  .  .  i 

4.  Organization,  State  and  City  Systems .  (6  courses) 

a.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Education  i 

b.  State  School  Systems .  i 

c.  Municipal  School  Systems .  i 

d.  Administration  of  City  Schools .  i 

e.  Practical  Problems  of  Public  Schools .  1 

/.  Education  in  the  U.  S.  and  School  Admini.stra- 

tion .  I 

5.  Higher  Education  (University),  Administration. ...  (1  course) 


One  would  suppose  that  the  course  in  educational  psy¬ 
chology  was  old  enough  to  be  quite  well  established  as  to 
content  and  title.  With  a  content  which  evidently  be¬ 
longs  to  the  field  of  educational  psychology,  the  committee 
found,  however,  the  following  titles  used  in  the  32  col¬ 
lege  catalogs.  The  numbers  following  each  title  indi¬ 
cate  the  number  of  times  it  was  used  : 


I.  Educational  Psychology .  (35  courses) 

a.  Educational  Psychology .  31 

b.  Education .  i 
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c.  Principles  of  Education . 

d.  The  Educ.  of  Feeling  and  Attention 


e.  Current  Problems .  i 

II.  Educational  Pathology .  (lo  courses) 

a.  Educational  Pathology .  i 

b.  Pathological  Psychology .  i 

c.  Mental  Pathology  and  Hygiene .  i 

d.  Abnormal  Psychology .  i 

e.  The  Abnormal  Child .  i 

/.  Psychological  Clinic .  i 

g.  Orthogenics .  i 

h.  Scientific  Method  of  Testing .  i 

i.  Mental  Tests .  i 

j.  Mental  and  Physical  Tests .  i 


Without  further  discussion  as  to  the  difficulties  and  con¬ 
fusion  involved  in  the  present  nomenclature  of  college  courses 
in  education,  the  conclusions  of  the  committee  and  its 
preliminary"  report  are  given  below  with  the  thought  that 
a  line  of  discussion  may  be  started  which  will  gradually 
lead  to  agreement  and  the  appearance  of  organization  in 
the  offering  of  courses  in  education.  For  the  most  part, 
the  content  included  under  the  title,  and  the  titles  to  be 
replaced  are  not  indicated.  It  is  thought  that  any  one 
handling  a  department  of  education,  or  interested  in  this 
question,  will  understand  the  meaning  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  altho  given  in  very  brief  form.  The  following 
nomenclature  is  recommended; 

Historical  courses: 

1.  History  of  Education  (general,  ancient  and  medieval,  modem  or 

American). 

2.  Comparative  School  Systems. 

Relating  to  national  systems  of  the  present  day  with  the 
necessary  recent  development  of  the  same. 

3.  Educational  Classics. 

Theoretical  Coiu'ses: 

1.  Principles  of  Education. 

Replacing  Principles  of  Education,  Philosophy  of  Education, 
Principles  of  Teaching,  Educational  Theory,  etc. 

Content  being  the  biological,  sociological  and  psychological 
principles  of  Education,  aims  of  Education,  educational 
values,  etc. 

2.  Educational  Psychology. 

3.  Vocational  Education. 

Content  being  the  theory  and  development  of  vocational 
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education,  vocational  guidance,  pre-vocational  education, 
etc. 

4.  Secondary  Education,  or  the  following  limited  and  specific  titles: 

a.  The  High  School  Curriculum. 

h.  The  High  School  Student. 

c.  High  School  Organization  and  Administration. 

5.  Rural  Education. 

Practical  Courses: 

1.  Methods  of  Teaching. 

Replacing  general  methods,  theory  of  teaching,  technique  of 
teaching,  pedagogical  principles,  etc. 

Content  being  the  technique  of  the  recitation,  types  of  lessons 

and  steps  in  each,  assignment,  questioning,  lesson  plans,  etc. 

2.  Special  Methods,  in  different  subjects. 

3.  Observation  and  Practise  Teaching. 

4.  School  Management  (meaning  class  and  general  school  manage¬ 

ment  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher). 

5.  Supervision  of  Instruction  (mainly  a  graduate  course). 

Replacing  school  supervision,  etc. 

Content,  supervision  of  instruction  and  the  curriculum  from 
standpoint  of  the  superintendent. 

6.  School  Administration  (mainly  a  graduate  course). 

Replacing  Educational  Administration,  School  Management, 
School  Management  and  Administration,  Educational  Statis¬ 
tics,  etc. 

Content,  the  application  of  scientific  and  statistical  methods 
to  the  progress  of  children  through  the  grades,  the  teaching 
corps,  the  school  plant,  the  school  finances,  etc. 

7.  Organization  of  State  and  City  Systems  (a  graduate  course). 

Other  Courses: 

1.  School  Hygiene. 

2.  School  Law. 


Iowa  Statb  Collbgs 
Ames,  Iowa 


G.  M.  Wilson 
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REVIEWS 

An  Introduction  to  economics — By  Graham  A.  Laing.  The  Gregg  Publish¬ 
ing  Company.  1919-  454  P- 

Introduction  to  economics — By  John  Roscoe  Turner.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  1919.  641  p. 

Laing’s  book  was  written  primarily  for  secondary  schools, 
and  it  appears  to  be  exceptionally  well  adapted  to  that 
purpose.  It  is  a  simple,  clear  statement,  in  not  too  tech¬ 
nical  language,  of  the  fundamental  concepts  and  principles 
of  economics  together  with  a  brief  but  excellent  description 
of  the  mechanism  of  production  and  exchange.  For  a  book 
of  this  character  it  is  unusually  well  written.  While  brief 
in  statement  it  is  far  from  superficial.  The  exposition  is 
clear  and  always  coherent,  and  the  diction,  tho  simple, 
is  choice.  Its  proportion  and  balance  are  marked,  and 
its  tone  and  spirit  are  admirable.  While  thoroly  sym¬ 
pathetic  with  labor  and  all  welfare  movements,  it  is  fair 
and  sane.  The  general  effect  of  reading  the  book  is  to 
inspire  confidence  in  the  author’s  judgment  and  state¬ 
ments.  As  a  text  for  secondary  schools  it  will  easily  rank 
among  the  best,  and  could  be  used  with  profit  in  college 
classes. 

Professor  Turner  has  written  his  book  in  the  firm  belief 
that  to  understand  current  economic  problems  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  underlying  principles  is  an  indispensable  pre¬ 
requisite,  and  altho  he  has  enriched  his  work  with  much 
timely  matter  bearing  directly  upon  the  most  pressing  prac¬ 
tical  problems  of  today,  he  has  put  his  best  thought  into 
expounding  fundamental  theory.  The  book  opens  with 
the  familiar  introductory  chapters  dealing  with  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  economic  institutions,  English  economic  history, 
the  characteristics  of  the  present  economic  order,  and  the 
elementary  concepts.  Then  follow  in  order,  value  and 
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price,  money  and  banking,  and  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  combined.  There  are  also  chapters  on  corporations 
and  monopoly  problems. 

While  the  teacher  of  economics  will  find  nothing  in 
theory  which  is  not  familiar  to  him,  yet  in  terminology  and 
in  the  statement  of  fundamental  principles  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  departures  from  accepted  statement  which  very 
properly  should  appear  in  advanced  treatises  but  which 
appear  of  questionable  value  in  an  introductory  text  written 
primarily  for  undergraduates.  The  term  “desirability” 
has  been  introduced  to  take  the  place  of  the  very  important 
concept  of  utility.  The  author’s  excuse  is  that  “too  much 
juggling  with  the  term  utility  has  left  it  with  no  distinct 
meaning.”  There  is,  to  be  sure,  some  precedent  for  this 
departure,  but  we  can  sense  no  degree  of  clearness  that 
results  from  the  substitution,  and,  moreover,  since  the  author 
suggests  that  his  book  requires  collateral  reading  of  other 
texts  where,  of  course,  the  student  will  constantly  meet 
the  word  utility,  we  should  expect  the  substitution  to  aid 
in  bringing  about  just  what  the  author  wished  to  avoid, 
namely,  confusion. 

In  his  treatment  of  distribution  there  are  other  departures 
which  do  not  commend  themselves  as  leading  to  clarity  of 
thought  in  the  mind  of  the  undergraduate.  The  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  term  rent  to  “the  price  paid  by  one  person  to 
another  for  the  temporary  use  of  productive  agents,” 
while  having  the  justification  of  business  usage  and  some 
precedent,  fails  to  make  the  distinction  necessary  to  a 
clear  analysis  of  some  of  the  problems  of  distribution. 

One  questions  why  a  text  on  economics  written  in  the  year 
1919  should  exclude  all  treatment  of  public  debts  and  taxa¬ 
tion.  Before  the  Great  War,  these  subjects  were  omitted 
from  one  or  two  of  the  principal  American  texts  for  special 
reasons  and  in  some  others  the  subjects  were  necessarily 
compressed  into  small  space,  but  the  tremendous  increase 
in  public  debt  during  the  war,  and  the  extraordinary  high 
percentage  of  the  national  income  absorbed  by  taxation 
has  rendered  the  consideration  of  these  subjects  of  great 
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importance.  The  distribution  of  wealth  and  income  has 
been  radically  affected  by  our  fiscal  policies  and  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  the  new  public  finances  upon  production  is  at  least  a 
problem  of  importance.  Again  the  exclusion  of  any  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  principles  of  international  trade  and  foreign 
exchange  is  especially  noticeable  at  this  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  exclusion  of  some  of  the  usual  supplemen¬ 
tary  and  superficial  chapters  dealing  with  certain  practical 
problems  permits  a  more  thoro  discussion  of  money 
and  banking — a  thing  which  is  much  to  be  desired. 

In  a  text  designed  for  the  express  purpose  of  inducting 
the  student  into  the  rather  difficult  field  of  economic  prin¬ 
ciples,  it  does  not  seem  wise  to  jeopardize  the  reader’s 
confidence  in  the  subject  by  too  often  raising  questions  as 
to  the  soundness  of  the  conclusions  of  other  economists. 
Mr.  Turner  is  independent  in  his  thought,  which  is  im¬ 
portant  to  the  development  of  the  science,  but  he  gives  the 
impression  of  having  a  not  too  kindly  disdain  for  the  notions 
of  others  with  whom  he  disagrees.  To  justify  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  book  it  would  not  seem  necessary  to  assert  the 
inadequacy  of  all  other  texts,  as  he  seems  constrained  to 
do  in  his  preface;  nor  do  we  believe  that  such  statements 
as  the  one  appearing  on  page  457  to  the  effect  that  many 
other  economists  have  so  “blundered  *  *  *  as  to 

render  their  system  of  thought  erroneous  from  one  end  to 
the  other”  add  value  to  the  book  as  a  text.  We  can  not 
feel  that  the  author  is  always  quite  free  of  the  inconsistencies 
and  ambiguities  that  he  finds  in  others.  However,  we  find 
the  volume  stimulating  and  believe  that  with  some  revi¬ 
sions  the  book  should  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  group 
of  excellent  texts  that  are  already  available. 

H.  A.  E.  Chandler 

Columbia  University 
New  York  City 

Measuring  the  results  of  teaching — By  Walter  S.  Monroe.  Houghton 

Mifflin  Company.  1919.  297  p. 

The  book  consists  of  twelve  chapters,  an  appendix  and 
index.  The  more  important  chapters  cover.  The  Measure- 
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merit  of  Ability  in  Reading,  Arithmetic,  Spelling,  Hand¬ 
writing,  Language  and  Grammar,  Geography  and  His¬ 
tory;  including  Diagnosis  and  Corrective  Instruction, 
Educational  Measurements  and  the  Teacher. 

The  author  aims  to  present  a  text  on  educational  measure¬ 
ments  to  aid  elementary  teachers  in  the  use  of  standardized 
tests  in  order  to  strengthen  their  teaching  efficiency.  He 
has  presented  a  few  of  the  available  standardized  tests 
which  seemed  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  teacher  in 
testing  her  teaching-efficiency  in  the  particular  subjects 
under  consideration.  To  one  unfamiliar  with  statistical 
methods  the  instruction  and  direction  are  not  full  enough, 
but  to  one  familiar  with  those  methods  the  explanations  are 
fuller  than  necessary. 

The  standardized  tests  rarely  measure  ability,  but  rather 
performance,  and  as  yet  the  measuring  instrument  is  ver\' 
uncertain.  Any  test,  however,  that  aids  in  a  small  way 
to  throw  light  on  teaching-efficiency,  or  stimulates  students 
to  more  intelligent  processes  of  thought  and  action  is  worth 
while  and  worthy  a  place  in  educational  procedure.  The 
ambitious  student  and  teacher  will  be  benefited  by  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  book.  If  such  a  study  is  followed  by  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  standardized  tests  to  the  children  under  instruc¬ 
tion  and  the  results  truly  evaluated,  the  teaching  will  be 
greatly  strengthened  and  the  children  benefited.  As  a 
teacher’s  manual  on  educational  measurements  the  book 
will  find  a  welcome  place  in  the  average  teacher’s  library. 

I^niversity  of  Nebraska  Q  WT  A.  LUCKEY 

Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Public  education  in  the  United  States — A  Study  and  Interpretation  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Educational  History — By  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  1919.  517  p. 

•  This  book  has  grown  out  of  Professor  Cubberley ’s  con¬ 
viction  that  the  history  of  education  as  commonly  taught 
is  not  a  particularly  profitable  study.  It  busies  itself,  he 
thinks,  with  a  period  too  remote  and  in  a  manner  too  fact- 
enumerating,  and  almost  always  fails  to  make  any  connec¬ 
tion  with  present-day  problems  or  present-day  methods  of 
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solving  them.  It  usually  omits  any  treatment  of  recent 
advances  in  educational  procedure  and  does  not  concern 
itself  with  the  great  social  and  industrial  changes  which 
remade  the  world  in  the  last  hundred  years.  But  the  his¬ 
toric  approach  to  the  study  of  education,  he  thinks,  is  much 
too  valuable  to  be  given  up  simply  because  it  has  failed  to 
concern  itself  with  those  parts  of  the  history  of  education 
which  are  of  real  value  to  the  student.  What  is  needed  is  a 
reorganization  of  materials.  We  should  offer  the  beginning 
student  very  practical  considerations  closely  tied  to  the 
social,  political  and  industrial  developments  of  the  19th 
century.  What  he  proposes,  in  short,  is  a  study  of  Amer¬ 
ican  education.  It  need  not  go  behind  the  Reformation. 
It  can  safely  omit  almost  everything  that  happened  before 
the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century.  “The  battle  for  taxa¬ 
tion  for  education,  the  battle  to  eliminate  the  pauper- 
school  idea ;  the  battle  to  do  away  with  the  rate  bill  and  the 
fuel  tax,  and  make  the  schools  entirely  free;  the  battle  to 
establish  supervision ;  the  battle  to  eliminate  sectarianism ; 
the  battle  to  extend  and  complete  the  system  by  adding 
the  high  school  and  the  state  university;  the  struggle  to 
establish  normal  schools  and  begin  the  training  of  teachers; 
the  gradual  evolution  of  the  grade  system  of  instruction; 
and  the  opening  of  instruction  of  all  grades  to  women; 
these  are  the  great  milestones  in  our  early  national  educa¬ 
tional  history  which  are  of  real  importance  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  student  of  education  to  know.” 

This  is  by  far  the  best  discussion  of  the  history  of  Amer¬ 
ican  education  which  we  have.  As  a  study  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  public  school  idea  in  the  United  States,  it  will 
long  remain  the  standard  work.  One  may  differ  from  the 
author  about  the  advisability  of  limiting  the  student’s 
perspective  to  what  has  taken  place  in  his  own  country. 
One  may  believe  that  the  period  of  origins  in  Greece  supplies 
richer  insights  than  the  period  of  development  in  America. 
One  may  question  whether  such  detailed  attention  to  a  tale 
which  is  told  as  to  limit  attention  to  the  tale  which  is  telling 
and  the  tale  which  must  be  told  in  the  near-coming  future 
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makes  altogether  the  best  introduction  to  the  subject.  But 
one  can  not  question  the  thoroness  with  which  Professor 
Cubberley  has  mastered  his  material  and  the  workmanlike 
way  in  which  he  has  organized  it. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  book  discusses  “Our  European 
Background.’’  The  second  treats  the  beginnings  of  Amer¬ 
ican  education,  finding  them  in  religion  and  tracing  their 
development  into  the  secular  district  school  system.  The 
third  outlines  the  part  which  the  new  national  government 
and  the  several  states  took  in  urging  popular  education  for¬ 
ward.  The  fourth  chapter  discusses  the  factory  system 
and  its  philanthropic  and  labor  union  concomitants  as  re¬ 
shapers  of  the  public  schools.  The  fifth  chapter  describes 
the  battle  for  free  tax  supported  schools.  Chapter  six 
is  the  fight  for  supervised  state  schools,  free  from  sectarian¬ 
ism.  Chapter  seven  adds  the  American  high  school  and 
the  state  university,  thus  completing  the  American  free 
public  school  system.  In  chapter  eight,  the  author  looks 
inside  the  early  elementary  schools  in  city  and  country 
districts  and  points  out  their  defects.  In  chapter  nine,  he 
describes  the  new*  leaven  which  came  from  Pestalozzi  and 
from  Prussia.  In  chapter  ten,  he  traces  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  elementary  education  thru  the  agency  of  the 
normal  school  and  the  ideas  and  practises  of  Pestalozzi, 
Herbert,  and  Froebel.  Chapter  eleven  describes  the 
changed  life  of  America  since  Lincoln’s  day.  Chapter 
twelve  deals  with  new  educational  conceptions.  This  is 
followed  by  New  Directions  of  Educational  Effort  as  in 
the  high  school,  vocational  education,  public  school  and  uni¬ 
versity  extension.  Chapter  fourteen  is  an  admirable  sum¬ 
mary  of  present-day  educational  reorganization.  The  last 
chapter  is  a  survey  of  what  has  been  accomplished  and  a 
defining  of  education  as  the  tool  for  the  building  of  our 
nation. 

The  importance  of  such  careful  study  of  public  education 
in  the  United  States  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  recalls 
the  fact  that  it  is  in  our  public  school  system,  rather  than  in 
our  executive  departments,  our  courts,  our  industries,  or 
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our  agriculture,  that  we  have  made  our  greatest  contribu¬ 
tion  as  a  nation.  The  story  of  that  distinctive  American 
contribution  is  admirably  told  here.  Professor  Cubberley 
brings  a  fine  seriousness  to  the  consideration  of  his  great 
theme.  The  student  who  follows  his  course  will  know 
when  he  finishes  this  book  what  the  public  school  means 
and  something  of  the  prayers  and  hopes  and  fears  and  work 
which  have  gone  into  the  making  of  it.  His  attitude  to¬ 
ward  it  will  be  forever  different  because  of  his  study.  He 
will  think  of  it  as  a  consecrated  national  undertaking  and 
of  the  part  which  he  as  a  teacher  may  have  in  it  as  a  mission 
to  serve  men.  Ernest  C.  Moore 

University  of  California 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Geography  of  France — By  Blanchard-Todd.  Rand  McNally  &  Co.  1919. 

238  p. 

This  text  is  a  simple  presentation  of  the  elementary 
regional  geography  of  France.  It  was  prepared  for  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force,  and  it  is  now  issued  for 
American  schools.  The  simple,  clear  style  makes  the  book 
an  attractive  addition  to  the  rather  scarce  material  for  the 
modem  study  of  Europe.  The  geographers  have  been 
slow,  compared  with  the  historians,  in  providing  simple 
and  attractive  geographical  material  of  the  various  European 
countries.  No  texts  of  the  regional  geography  of  Europe 
suitable  for  the  high  school  students  are  available. 

This  material  upon  France  is. divided  into  the  Natural 
Regions  stressing  the  Paris  Basin,  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  the 
Massif  Central.  Each  region  presents  its  physical  fea¬ 
tures,  climate  and  industries  in  their  interrelationships. 

The  Paris  Basin  is  divided  into  five  parts,  each  of  which 
receives  a  clear  and  interesting  treatment.  Paris  as  the 
center  of  the  Basin  is  given  an  entire  chapter  in  which 
the  geographical  factors  influencing  the  establishment  and 
development  of  the  city  are  analyzed. 

The  economic  geography  of  the  great  industrial  activi¬ 
ties  of  France  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  ten  chapters 
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devoted  to  coal,  metal,  textiles,  wheat  and  other  activities. 
This  book  is  an  excellent  beginning  for  a  series  of  texts 
that  present  the  regional  geography  of  Europe  in  attractive 
language  and  with  modem  material. 

The  many  students  of  French  in  our  high  schools  might 
well  accompany  their  efforts  to  master  the  language  with 
some  simple  study  of  the  geography  of  France. 

W.  M.  Gregory 

School  of  Education 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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The  Lancaster 
opinion 


The  first  judicial  decision  concerning  the 
unionization  of  teachers,  to  which  this 
number  of  the  Educational  Review  is 


mainly  devoted,  was  rendered  on  July  27th  by  Dr.  Thomas 
E.  Finegan,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  teachers  of  Lancaster  petitioned 
the  board  of  school  directors  for  an  increase  in  salary,  and 
when  the  board  failed  to  take  the  action  they  desired, 
eighty- two  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  teachers  organ¬ 
ized  a  branch  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
which  is  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 


The  board,  thereupon,  in  contracting  with  teachers  for 
the  ensuing  school  year,  refused  to  reengage  those  teachers 
who  had  become  members  of  this  organization.  The  teach¬ 
ers  appealed  to  the  state  superintendent,  claiming  that  the 
action  of  the  board  was  in  effect  a  dismissal  for  a  cause 


other  than  the  immorality,  incompetence,  intemperance, 
cruelty,  or  negligence  specified  by  the  school  code.  After 
ruling  that  this  provision  of  the  code  applies  only  to  dis¬ 
missal  before  the  end  of  the  school  year  and  that  the  board 
acted  within  its  legal  authority.  Dr.  Finegan  passed  on 
the  general  question  of  educational  policy:  “Is  it  proper 
and  professional  for  teachers  to  affiliate  as  an  organized  body 
with  another  organization  representing  a  portion  of  the  citizens 
of  the  community  in  which  such  teachers  are  employed?” 

At  the  outset  the  superintendent  makes  it  clear  that 
teachers  have  the  right  to  establish  organizations  for  pro¬ 
tecting  their  interests  or  promoting  the  educational  welfare 
of  the  community,  and  that  a  person  does  not  sacrifice  his 
individuality  or  right  to  express  himself  upon  public  prob¬ 
lems  simply  because  he  becomes  a  teacher.  But  he  holds: 
“A  teacher  may  exercise  rights  in  his  individual  capacity 
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which  it  would  be  improper  for  him  to  exercise  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  other  teachers  in  their  capacity  as  public  ser¬ 
vants.”  Despite  the  fact  that  the  teachers  were  well 
aware  that  the  governor  and  state  superintendent,  backed 
by  the  press  and  public  sentiment  thruout  the  state, 
were  working  out  a  plan  for  securing  adequate  compensa¬ 
tion,  they  attempted  thru  the  influence  of  a  labor  organiza¬ 
tion  to  coerce  the  board  into  granting  the  salary  increases 
they  demanded.  “This  procedure  was  improper  and  un¬ 
professional.  If  the  board  did  not  show  a  desire  to  accord 
these  teachers  an  increase  in  their  salaries  pending  an  ad¬ 
justment  by  the  state  authorities,  the  proper  procedure 
would  have  been  to  appeal  to  the  public  by  laying  the  whole 
matter  before  the  taxpayers  and  voters  of  the  school  dis¬ 
trict.  *  *  *  3uch  appeal  should  not  be  made  by 

affiliation  with  organizations  which  represent  a  particular 
group  in  the  community  or  some  special  interests  therein.” 
Of  course  it  would  be  entirely  proper,  in  case  of  an  appeal 
of  the  teachers  to  the  public,  for  any  organization  interested 
in  the  educational  welfare  of  the  community,  such  as 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  to  aid  and  support  an 
appeal  of  this  sort. 

“Such  action,  however,  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
action  taken  by  an  organized  body  of  teachers  in  affiliating  them¬ 
selves  with  any  organization  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
support  and  influence  of  that  organization.  An  organization  of 
teachers  must  be  on  a  basis  which  will  permit  it  to  serve  every 
interest  in  the  community,  and  it  should  not  be  subservient  to  the 
interests  of  any  particular  organization.  Schools  are  maintained 
under  a  mandate  of  the  state  constitution,  and  teachers  employed 
in  those  schools  are  servants  of  the  entire  state  as  well  as  of  the 
locality  in  which  the  school  is  maintained.  They  may  not  form 
an  alliance  of  any  character  which  will  prevent  them  from  serving 
impartially  the  best  interests  of  all  the  people.*  *  *  Schools  were 
first  established  in  this  country  upon  the  theory  that  greater 
security  will  be  accorded  human  rights  and  property  rights  thru 
an  educated  citizenship.  Teachers  are,  therefore,  thru  their 
work  in  giving  instruction  to  the  youth  of  the  land,  protecting 
and  conserving  these  rights.  They  bear  obligations  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  this  respect  analogous  to  that  of  officers  of  municipalities 
and  the  state  who  are  especially  charged  with  the  supervision  of 
matters  pertaining  to  the  safety  and  security  of  personal  rights 
and  property  interests,  such  as  firemen,  policemen,  or  even 
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soldiers.  *  *  *  To  be  effective  and  to  discharge  the  sacred  obliga¬ 
tion  which  they  assume  in  becoming  teachers,  they  must  not  place 
themselves  in  a  position  to  be  charged  with  favoring  the  interests 
of  a  particular  group  of  citizens  as  against  the  interests  of  other 
groups  or  of  the  community  as  a  whole.” 

"'It  must,  therefore,  be  held  that  a  board  of  school  directors 
may  properly  and  legally  decline  to  renew  contracts  with  any 
of  the  teachers  employed  under  its  jurisdiction  when  such  teach¬ 
ers  have  affiliated  with  an  organization  which  represents  only 
a  portion  of  the  citizens  of  the  district  or  some  special  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  district  and  is  an  impediment  to  the  proper  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  public  obligation  of  such  teachers." 

The  decision  given  by  Dr.  Finegan  is  clear-cut  and  logical, 
and  had  to  be  rendered.  The  teachers  of  Lancaster  had 
put  themselves  clearly  in  the  wrong  and  insisted  upon  a 
ruling.  In  several  conferences  with  their  representatives, 
the  state  superintendent  in  an  informal  and  friendly  way 
pointed  out  the  proper  procedure,  but  they  refused  to 
listen,  apparently  expecting  to  force  him  to  weaken  when 
it  came  to  making  a  public  decision.  Now  they  have 
seen  the  error  of  their  ways  and  the  necessity  of  yielding. 
They  have  for  the  most  part  withdrawn  from  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers  and  have  had  their  contracts  renewed  by 
the  board.  This  opinion,  moreover,  is  likely  to  serve  as  a 
precedent  in  several  similar  cases.  The  teachers  thruout 
the  country  have  been  restive,  and  numerous  branches  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  have  been  organized. 
When  one  realizes  the  desperate  financial  straits  to  which 
teachers  have  been  reduced  by  the  terrific  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  slow  and  inadequate  rise  of  salaries, 
aggravated  in  many  cases  by  a  parsimonious  and  political 
board,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  many  of  them 
have  been  lured  into  an  affiliation  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  whose  interests  in  the  educational 
welfare  of  the  community  are  genuine  and  well  known. 
But  the  futility,  as  well  as  the  impropriety,  of  such  en¬ 
tangling  alliances  must  soon  dawn  upon  all  such  organiza¬ 
tions  of  teachers.  The  common  sense  of  the  educational 
leaders  of  the  community  will  eventually  assert  itself,  as 
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the  public  awakens  to  the  situation  and  insists  that  condi¬ 
tions  be  made  more  nearly  tolerable  for  teachers. 


Community  organiza-  At  a  meeting  in  New  York  last  January,  a 
tion  for  vocational  group  of  interested  people  from  various 
guidance  sections  of  the  country  voted  to  reorganize 

the  old  Vocational  Guidance  Association.  Several  commit¬ 
tees,  to  consider  various  aspects  of  the  problem,  were  ap¬ 
pointed.  Among  the  committees  was  that  on  Community 
Organization.  This  was  largely  composed  of  directors  of 
Vocational  Guidance  for  various  city  school  systems, 
foundations,  and  allied  movements,  with  Josiah  B.  Buell, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Industrial  Studies,  Russell 
vSage  Foundation,  as  chairman.  Later,  in  Chicago,  a  re¬ 
organization  of  the  old  society,  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Vocational  Guidance  Association,  was  completed,  with 
John  M.  Brewer  as  president.  At  this  meeting  also  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Community  Organization  was 
presented. 

This  report  includes  among  its  provisions:  a  list  of  ex¬ 
isting  basic  activities  thru  which  vocational  guidance  must 
be  developed;  a  statement  of  local  conditions  that  must  be 
considered  in  each  case  before  details  of  organization  can 
be  arranged ;  the  need  of  a  survey  of  industries  and  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  as  the  first  step  in  organization,  and  of  the 
establishment  of  a  central  vocational  guidance  department 
for  coordinating  these  as  the  second  step;  an  outline  of  the 
various  divisions  to  be  made  in  this  department;  and  a 
description  of  the  staff  and  methods  of  administration. 
The  committee  concludes: 

“The  evaluation  of  the  success  of  such  a  department  should 
depend  more  on  the  quality  than  the  quantity  of  its  work,  but 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  it  would  (i)  increase  the  per¬ 
centage  of  children  who  remain  in  school  after  the  compulsor}' 
attendance  age;  (2)  increase  the  number  entering  specialized 
vocational  schools;  (3)  make  possible  the  classification  of  children 
for  instruction  according  to  their  innate  ability;  (4)  stimulate 
the  development  of  additional  needed  courses  within  the  curric¬ 
ulum;  (5)  decrease  the  number  of  children  entering  and  remain¬ 
ing  in  jobs  which  offer  no  incentive  to  advancement;  (6)  increase 
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the  number  who  find  opportunity  for  such  advancement;  (7)  in¬ 
crease  the  demand  for  vocational  information  by  teachers,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  parents;  and  (8)  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  entire 
communit}^  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.” 

No  formal  action  on  the  report  has  yet  been  taken  by  the 
Association  as  a  whole,  altho  it  has  been  discussed.  But  a 
number  of  cities,  notably  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Seattle,  and 
Cleveland,  that  are  considering  farther  steps  in  their  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  program,  have  already  evinced  considerable 
interest  in  it,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  it  contains  will  prove  of  service  to  many  other  places. 
Any  one  who  wishes  to  see  the  public  schools  more  economic 
and  efficient  in  the  development  of  good  citizenship,  or  be¬ 
lieves  that  we  can  not  continue  to  allow  boys  and  girls  to 
drift  into  occupations  or  be  forced  into  their  life  work,  will 
find  this  report  both  stimulating  and  suggestive.  It  should 
be  carefully  read  and  inwardly  digested  by  all  teachers  and 
school  authorities. 

Decennial  celebra-  ^  prominent  feature  of  the  one  hundred 
tion  of  Pittsburgh’s  and  first  commencement  of  the  University 
School  of  Education  Pittsburgh  was  the  decennial  celebration 
of  the  establishment  of  its  School  of  Education.  The 
School  has  been  extraordinarily  successful,  and  has  grown 
from  an  attendance  of  less  than  one  hundred  the  first  year 
to  over  one  thousand  within  the  decade.  Much  of  this 
prosperity  has  been  due  to  the  wise  administration  of  Dean 
W.  G.  Chambers. 

Upon  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  decennial  cele¬ 
bration,  greetings  were  presented  by  representatives  of  the 
School  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  normal  schools  of  the  state,  the  office  of  the  State  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  city  and  county 
systems  of  schools.  Responses  were  made  by  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  University  and  Dean  Chambers. 

During  the  second  day  a  pageant  was  presented  by  the 
school,  showing  the  progress  made  in  education  during  the 
last  decade.  Its  divisions  were:  first,  the  early  school  with 
its  drill  methods  and  formal  discipline ;  second,  unconscious 
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learning  by  imitation ;  and  third,  the  new  curriculum  based 
upon  the  child’s  interests.  An  historical  sketch  by  Mrs. 
Carmalt,  a  member  of  the  original  faculty,  depicted  the 
expansion  of  the  school  in  its  curriculum,  varied  interests, 
and  faculty,  and  forms  the  principal  part  of  a  souvenir 
booklet. 


The  Salt  Lake 
meeting 


The  meeting  of  the  National  Education 
Association  at  Salt  Lake  City,  July  6th  to 
9th,  is  bound  to  go  down  in  history  as 
epochal.  While  the  attendance  was  light,  probably  not 
over  five  thousand  being  present,  the  place  proved  an  ideal 
convention  city,  the  weather-man  ordered  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  conditions,  and  the  hospitality  show^ered  upon  the 
members  delighted  every  one.  The  discussions,  too,  were 
more  informal  and  helpful  than  usual.  But  the  great  out¬ 
standing  accomplishment  of  the  meeting  was  the  passage 
of  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Association,  making 
the  management  and  control  far  more  representative  than 
it  has  ever  been  and  bringing  about  a  close  affiliation  be¬ 
tween  the  national  body  and  the  various  state  and  local 
associations.  It  was  the  triumph  of  democracy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  alike. 

The  local  committees  had  everything  in  perfect  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  meeting,  and  every  attention  and  considera¬ 
tion  possible  were  shown  the  visitors.  The  days  were 
sometimes  slightly  warm,  but  the  nights  were  cool  and  every¬ 
body  enjoyed  the  fresh  mountain  air.  A  particular  fea¬ 
ture  was  the  music  furnished  by  the  Salt  Lake  people.  The 
wonderful  organ  and  choir  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  best 
musical  talent  of  the  city  rose  to  the  occasion  and  delighted 
all.  The  Tabernacle  itself  was  an  ideal  place  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  sessions,  and  commodious  and  convenient  accommoda¬ 
tions  were  furnished  for  the  meetings  of  the  sections. 

There  was  a  fine  professional  spirit  manifested,  and  the 
discussions  both  at  the  general  and  sectional  meetings 
were  entered  into  with  zest.  There  seemed  on  all  programs 
to  be  much  less  of  the  formal  and  more  of  the  round-table 
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discussion  than  hitherto.  This  pleased  every  one  and 
greatly  added  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting.  Superin¬ 
tendents,  supervisors,  and  classroom  teachers  alike  were 
heard  to  declare  it  the  most  stimulating  meeting  they 
had  ever  attended,  and  no  one  complained  of  the  dryness 
or  uninteresting  nature  of  the  programs.  The  principal 
theme  in  all  the  meetings  was  the  important  one  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  citizenship.  Superintendent  Frederick  M.  Hun¬ 
ter,  of  Oakland,  was  elected  President  of  the  Association 
for  1921. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Association  was  effected  by 
amending  the  By-laws.  A  Representative  Assembly,  to 
elect  the  officers  and  transact  the  business  of  the  body,  was 
thereby  established.  The  Executive  Committee  had  been 
authorized  at  the  Milwaukee  meeting  last  year  to  secure  an 
amendment  to  the  charter,  permitting  this  change,  and, 
thanks  to  the  efficient  Field  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
Hugh  S.  Magill,  a  bill  authorizing  the  step  had  been  passed 
by  Congress  and  approved  by  the  President  last  May.  A 
tentative  draft  of  an  amendment  to  the  By-laws  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  carefully  considered  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
during  the  early  days  of  the  Salt  Lake  sessions.  After  re¬ 
vision  it  was  printed  and  distributed  to  all  members  present, 
and  at  the  business  meeting  on  Friday  morning  was  adopted 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  immediate  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  reorganization  plan  had  been  made  possible  by 
the  passage  of  an  amending  article  of  the  By-laws  offered 
a  year  ago,  which  provided  that  an  amendment  could  be 
adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  without  lying  over  for  one 
year. 

Because  of  the  vital  importance  of  this  reorganization. 
Article  2  of  the  revised  By-laws,  which  contains  the  princi¬ 
pal  changes,  is  herewith  given  in  full : 

ARTICLE  2— ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS,  REPRESENTATIVE  AS¬ 
SEMBLY  AND  AFFILIATED  ASSOCIATIONS 

Section  i.  The  election  of  officers  and  transaction  of  business  at  the 
annual  business  meeting  shall  be  by  a  Representative  Assembly  composed 
of  delegates  apportioned,  elected,  and  governed  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Section  2.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  and  Directors 
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of  the  Association  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Representative  Assembly  by  ballot, 
at  the  annual  business  meeting,  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  being  necessary 
for  a  choice.  They  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  close  of  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  subsequent  to  their  election,  and  until  their  successors  are  chosen,  except 
as  herein  provided.  The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  enter  upon  their 
duties  at  a  date  which  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  which 
shall  not  be  later  than  the  first  of  October  and  shall  continue  in  office  during 
the  terms  for  which  they  are  separately  chosen  and  until  their  successors 
are  duly  elected. 

Section  3.  The  State  Teachers  Association  or  Educational  Association 
of  a  state,  territory  or  district,  may  become  affiliated  with  the  National 
Education  Association  and  shall  be  designated  an  Affiliated  State  Associa¬ 
tion.  Each  Affiliated  State  Association  shall  be  a  state  unit  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  as  such  shall  be  entitled  to 
representation  in  the  Representative  Assembly  as  hereinafter  provided.  The 
annual  dues  of  an  Affiliated  State  Association  shall  be  $10.00  for  each  dele¬ 
gate  to  which  said  state  shall  be  entitled,  with  a  maximum  of  $100.00.  Said 
Association  shall  receive,  without  application,  or  other  condition,  all  regular 
publications  of  the  National  Education  Association,  including  the  Volume  of 
Proceedings,  reports  of  committees  and  all  special  bulletins  and  announce¬ 
ments  when  issued. 

Section  4.  A  local  educational  association  or  teachers’  organization 
within  a  state,  territory  or  district  may  affiliate  with  the  National  Education 
Association  and  shall  be  designated  an  Affiliated  Local  Association.  Each 
Affiliated  Local  Association  shall  be  a  local  unit  in  the  organization  of  the 
National  Education  Association  and  as  such  shall  be  entitled  to  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  Representative  Assembly  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  annual 
dues  of  an  Affiliated  Local  Association  shall  be  $5.00,  which  shall  entitle 
said  Association  to  receive  without  application,  or  other  condition,  all  regu¬ 
lar  publications  of  the  National  Education  Association,  including  the  Volume 
of  Proceedings,  reports  of  committees  and  all  special  bulletins  and  announce¬ 
ments  when  issued. 

Section  5.  Each  Affiliated  Association,  both  state  and  local,  shall  be 
furnished  a  certificate  of  membership  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  active  assis¬ 
tance  and  support  of  the  National  Education  Association  in  promoting  the 
interest  of  such  affiliated  association  and  its  members  in  so  far  as  such  in¬ 
terests  come  within  the  purpose  and  object  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  as  set  forth  in  its  Charter.  The  Secretary  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  shall,  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  make  such  arrangements  for  mutual  cooperation  between  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  State  and  Local  Affiliated  Associations  as 
will  promote  the  welfare  of  all  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  teaching 
profession. 

Section  6.  Each  Affiliated  State  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  elect 
one  delegate  and  one  alternate  to  the  Representative  Assembly  for  each  one 
hundred  of  its  members,  or  major  fraction  thereof,  who  are  active  members 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  up  to  five  hundred  such  active  mem¬ 
bers,  and  thereafter  one  delegate  and  one  alternate  for  each  five  hundred  of 
its  members,  or  major  fraction  thereof,  who  are  active  members  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  Such  delegates  shall  be  designated  State  Delegates. 
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Section  7.  Each  Affiliated  Local  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  elect 
one  delegate  and  one  alternate  to  the  Representative  Assembly  for  each  one 
hundred  of  its  members,  or  major  fraction  thereof,  who  are  active  members 
of  the  National  Education  Association.  Such  delegates  shall  be  designated 
Local  Delegates. 

Section  8.  Only  active  members  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  shall  be  eligible  to  be  delegates  to  the  Representative  Assembly,  and  to 
vote  in  the  election  of  delegates  in  a  State  or  Local  Affiliated  Association. 
An  active  member  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  for  the  election  of  delegates  in 
but  one  Affiliated  Local  Association. 

Section  9.  The  officers  of  the  National  Education  Association  as  named 
in  the  Charter  and  the  State  Superintendent  or  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  each  state,  territory  and  district,  shall  be  ex-officio  delegates  to  the 
Representative  Assembly.  The  President  of  the  Association  shall  preside 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Representative  Assembly  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Association  shall  keep  the  records  thereof.  In  case  of  a  tie  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  cast  the  deciding  vote. 

Section  10.  Delegates  shall  file  their  credentials  with  the  .Secretary  of 
the  Association  on  blanks  furnished  by  him  for  that  purpose  not  later  than 
ten  days  before  the  beginning  of  the  annual  meeting.  The  Secretary  shall 
turn  over  such  credentials  to  the  Credentials  Committee,  when  appointed, 
with  such  information  thereon  as  may  be  obtained  from  the  records  of  the 
Association.  The  Representative  Assembly  shall  be  the  final  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  delegates.  The  delegates  shall  have  equal  rights  and  each 
shall  have  one  vote.  Meetings  of  the  Representative  Assembly  shall  be  open 
to  the  active  members  of  the  Association,  who  shall  be  privileged  to  addre.ss 
the  Assembly  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  Association.  The  Representa¬ 
tive  Assembly  shall  adopt  rules  of  procedure  which  shall  not  conflict  with 
the  Charter  and  by-laws  of  the  Association.  It  shall  recommend  an  equitable 
plan  for  paying  the  expenses  of  delegates  to  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Association. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  new  plan  is  the 
affiliation  of  state  and  local  associations.  It  will  be  seen 
that  hereafter  such  bodies  may  become  units  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  National  Education  Association.  These 
units  are  to  send  delegates  to  a  representative  assembly 
by  which  the  business  of  the  Association  is  to  be  conducted, 
instead  of  by  the  active  members  that  happen  to  be  present 
at  the  annual  business  meeting.  Theoretically,  the  organ¬ 
ization  has  now  become  a  republic,  rather  than  a  pure  democ¬ 
racy,  but  it  is  one  in  which  the  voice  of  the  people  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  heard  than  under  the  real  oligarchy  that 
has  hitherto  existed.  The  officers  of  the  Association  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  reorganization  means  a  new  birth,  and  that 
the  N.  E.  A.  will  soon  have  a  majority  of  the  teachers  of 
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the  country  as  active  members.  There  will  clearly  be  a 
much  closer  cooperation  between  the  national  and  the  state 
and  local  associations  in  all  their  work,  with  the  result 
that  the  profession  will  receive  better  recognition  and  the 
interests  of  education  will  be  more  effectively  subserved 
and  advanced. 


The  cost  of  opening  of  the  academic  year  is  once 

...  .  more  at  hand  and  will  doubtless  be  attended 

higher  education 

by  its  usual  administrative  problems. 
Probably  this  year,  as  last,  the  most  serious  will  be  the 
overcrowding  due  to  the  lack  of  facilities  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  the  students  that  wish  to  secure  a  higher  education. 
The  accumulated  after- the- war  load,  with  the  increased 
cost  of  every  item,  including  teachers,  is  still  putting  a 
terrific  strain  upon  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 
While  the  amounts  of  money  appropriated  or  received  from 
private  sources  for  education,  especially  higher  education, 
have  enormously  increased,  the  needs  have  outrun  them 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  accomplishment  seems  to  be 
lagging  far  behind  opportunity.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  situation  can  possibly  be  met  merely  by  increased  en¬ 
dowments  and  appropriations.  Essential  as  these  means 
of  support  are,  alone  and  unaided  by  intelligent  manage¬ 
ment,  they  will  scarcely  serve.  The  economy  that  is  de¬ 
manded  of  every  citizen  in  business  and  private  matters  is 
no  less  needed  in  public  affairs,  and  of  all  concerns  of  the 
public  the  need  is  probably  the  greatest  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  We  can  not  continue  in  the  vicious  circle  of  con¬ 
stantly  striving  to  increase  academic  income  to  keep  pace 
with  the  diminishing  value  of  the  dollar.  The  real  remedy 
must  be  found  in  a  wiser  use  of  educational  funds.  And 


to  this  end  an  inquiry  as  to  costs  in  higher  education  is  both 
timely  and  pertinent. 

Of  especial  value  for  this  purpose  is  a  recent  monograph 
issued  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  series  by  Edwin  B. 
Stevens,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  In  this  publication,  which  is  entitled  How  much 
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does  higher  education  cosif  Mr.  Stevens  has  undertaken 
to  show  how  the  financial  statement  of  an  educational  in¬ 
stitution  may  be  converted  into  a  cost  report.  His  dis¬ 
cussion  is  not  based  so  much  upon  theory  as  upon  his  recent 
experience  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Accountants 
of  the  Joint  Board  of  Higher  Curricula  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  The  duty  of  this  board  was  to  develop  a 
uniform  method  of  accounting,  which  should  enable  it  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  five  state  institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  to  the  legislature. 

After  the  study  of  a  number  of  possibilities,  the  account¬ 
ants  adopted  a  student  clock  hour  analysis  as  a  basis  for 
departmental  cost  accounting,  and  a  uniform  classified 
expenditure  form  was  determined  upon,  as  suggested  by  the 
experience  of  a  number  of  institutions  and  the  special 
needs  of  the  situation.  The  curriculum  cost  computations 
were  then  established  upon  the  student  clock  hour  costs 
weighted  in  accordance  with  the  normal  number  of  clock 
hours  of  the  various  subjects  in  each  curriculum.  In  the 
first  report  of  the  accountants,  capital  expenditures  for 
books  and  equipment  were  included  in  the  cost,  while  over¬ 
head  items  were  distributed  to  the  departments  upon  the 
basis  of  its  student  clock  hours.  But  in  a  second  report  it 
was  found  more  accurate  to  exclude  capital  expenditures 
from  the  educational  costs,  and  in  their  place  substitute 
the  wastage  or  depreciations  of  capital  equipment  as  figured 
upon  an  agreed  basis.  The  general  overhead  was  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  non-instructional  departments  on  the  basis 
of  floor  space,  while  the  physical  plant  overhead  was  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  instructional  departments  on  the  same 
basis. 

The  details  of  the  accounting  procedure  are,  of  course,  in¬ 
teresting  only  to  accountants  and  administrators,  and 
need  not  be  further  discussed  here.  The  results,  however, 
are  of  interest  to  every  one  in  educational  circles.  The  re¬ 
ports  showed  the  educational  costs  both  on  the  basis  of  the 
student  clock  hour  and  the  basis  of  the  annual  carrying 
load  cost  per  student,  and  indicated  that  the  former  tend 
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to  arrange  between  twenty-five  and  fifty  cents,  while  the 
latter  run  from  two  to  four  hundred  dollars.  Where  a  large 
plant  with  a  good-sized  staff  is  maintained  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  but  few  students,  the  costs  are  naturally  high  and 
attention  is  rightfully  called  to  the  situation.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  cost  is  unusually  low,  the  reason  may  be 
lack  of  instructional  force  or  equipment  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  results,  and  this  should  likewise  receive  care¬ 
ful  attention.  The  reason  for  a  cost  system  is  to  permit 
the  facts  to  appear.  Administrators  and  legislators  dis¬ 
like  to  face  disagreeable  situations,  but,  with  official  and 
authentic  reports  as  the  fact  basis,  all  questions  can  be 
met  and  solved  with  a  minimum  of  friction. 

Some  improvement,  of  course,  is  possible  in  these  first 
reports  from  Washington.  The  accounting  might  perhaps 
be  rendered  more  accurate,  and  more  detailed  considera¬ 
tion  might  be  given  to  non-instructional  departments. 
Extension  service,  experiment  stations,  and  research  are 
absorbing  more  and  more  money  each  year.  This  work 
needs  to  be  better  understood,  and  a  recognized  plan  of 
support  should  be  agreed  upon.  The  responsibility  for 
the  demands  of  such  non-instructional  service  can  not  be 
shirked  by  our  universities,  and  it  is  scarcely  wise  to  divert 
large  sums  of  money  to  these  purposes  without  full  and 
detailed  exposition  of  their  necessity. 

As  a  whole,  however,  this  monograph  of  Mr.  Stevens  is 
most  suggestive  and  valuable.  He  has  made  it  clear  that 
accurate  cost  accounting  is  needed  and  can  be  accomplished 
in  academic  circles.  From  these  essentials  safe  forecasts 
can  be  made.  The  method  he  outlines,  while  it  may  grad¬ 
ually  be  improved  upon,  is  full  of  hope.  We  are  grateful 
to  the  Northwest  for  the  light  which  its  experience  in  meet¬ 
ing  its  own  difficulties  has  thrown  upon  the  wider  range  of 
similar  educational  problems.  Questions  of  wastefulness 
and  duplication  are  not  confined  to  any  part  of  the  countr>^ ; 
the  need  of  an  economy  in  higher  education  is  everywhere 
urgent.  All  institutions  seeking  the  confidence  and  sup¬ 
port  of  public  and  private  wealth,  especially  in  this  period 
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of  unprecedented  expansion  and  high  prices,  should  satisfy 
both  themselves  and  others  that  their  existing  means  are 
being  used  to  the  best  advantage.  Only  thus  can  further 
stewardship  be  justified,  when  financial  demands  are  every¬ 
where  so  large  and  insistent.  The  Educational  Review 
expects  next  month  to  publish  an  article  upon  this  important 
subject  of  academic  cost  accounting  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
vStevens. 


Financial  needs  No  better  illustration  of  the  careful  ad- 
of  Teachers  ministration  of  funds  bringing  its  own  re- 

College  ward  can  be  found  than  in  the  case  of 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  From  the  be¬ 
ginning,  this  institution  has  had  a  steady  and  rapid  growth, 
and  has  been  in  constant  need  of  increased  support  to  meet 
new  responsibilities.  Its  very  prosperity  has  brought  it 
each  year  close  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  or  at  least  to  a  cur¬ 
tailment  of  some  of  its  activities,  and  yet  some  good  patron, 
who  has  seen  the  unrivaled  influence  of  the  college  and  the 
accurate  and  conscientious  methods  with  which  its  resources 
are  handled,  has  always  come  to  its  relief  just  in  the  nick 
of  time.  This  has  been  more  obvious  than  ever  since  its 
efficient  system  of  accounting  was  installed  by  the  present 
comptroller,  Charles  T.  McFarlane. 

Chartered  in  1889  with  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  as  its 
President,  Teachers  College  has  performed  an  ever-en¬ 
larging  service  for  education.  In  1894  it  moved  from  its 
first  home  on  University  Place  to  its  present  location  on 
1 20th  Street,  and  about  the  same  time  formed  an  alliance 
with  Columbia.  This  union  became  still  closer  in  1898, 
with  the  accession  of  James  E.  Russell  to  the  deanship, 
and  under  his  guidance  the  College  has  become  the  one  de¬ 
partment  in  which  Columbia  is  admitted  to  excel  all  other 
universities.  Its  original  aim,  which  was  to  provide  teach¬ 
ers,  especially  in  the  industrial  and  practical  arts,  has 
broadened  “to  provide  leadership  for  the  public  schools  of 
the  United  States.”  As  other  institutions  have  taken  over 
work  previously  done  by  Teachers  College,  it  has  raised  its 
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requirements  and  emphasized  especially  the  preparation  of 
principals,  supervisors,  superintendents,  professors,  and 
specialists  of  less  usual  kinds.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  superintendents  of  schools  and  more  than  one-half  of 
the  prominent  professors  of  Education  in  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  of  this  country  have  been  trained  at  Teachers 
College,  And  no  less  than  two  dozen  presidents  of  well- 
known  colleges  and  universities  are  graduates  of  the  same 
institution. 

At  present  Teachers  College  has  a  staff  of  228,  sixty-nine 
being  of  professorial  rank.  This  past  year  it  enroled  over 
three  thousand  matriculated  students.  Almost  one- third 
of  them  were  graduates  of  colleges  or  universities,  and  nearly 
two  hundred  were  from  foreign  countries.  During  this 
summer  more  than  seven  thousand  students  took  courses  in 
Teachers  College.  The  needs  of  the  College  are  now  enor¬ 
mous.  They  are  due  partly  to  the  constantly  growing 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  education  as  a  science 
and  a  profession,  but  even  more  to  the  fact  that  since  1897 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  1705  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  matriculated  students,  while  the  increase  in  classrooms 
and  laboratories  has  been  only  sixty-eight  per  cent.  The 
disparity  will  be  much  more  noticeable  with  the  new  regis¬ 
tration  this  fall,  and  some  industrial  increase  in  support 
is  once  more  absolutely  imperative.  Probably  twenty 
million  dollars  of  additional  endowment  could  be  used  to 
advantage  at  once. 

If  history  repeats  itself,  such  is  the  confidence  of  people 
of  wealth  in  Teachers  College,  the  need  will  only  have 
to  be  made  manifest  in  order  to  be  met.  The  General 
Education  Board  has  already  announced  a  contribution 
of  one  million  dollars  to  the  fund  to  be  raised  in  support 
of  the  institution.  With  this  fund  which  is  now  being  sought 
by  the  College,  it  is  planned  to  erect  between  the  main 
building  and  Whittier  Hall  a  library  adequate  not  merely  to 
house  the  books  and  pamphlets  that  are  now  scattered  in 
three  large  and  a  number  of  departmental  rooms,  but  also 
to  provide  sufficient  rooms  for  reading,  seminar  work,  and 
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conferences.  A  considerable  extension  in  the  amount  and 
kinds  of  research  work,  especially  in  the  field,  and  in  pub¬ 
lications  is  also  planned.  It  is  hoped,  too,  that  a  new  cen¬ 
tral  heating  plant  can  be  erected.  And  more  important 
than  all,  it  is  desired  that  educational  work  in  general  be 
greatly  expanded  and  improved  thru  increases  in  the  staff 
and  in  the  salaries  paid  them.  An  institution  performing 
the  public  service  that  Teachers  College  does,  deserves  to 
have  the  material  means  at  its  hand. 
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